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He’s still small-fry. He'll do better, 
too, with a reference work specifically 
designed for him—Britannica Junior. 

Britannica Junior's vocabulary is 
carefully planned to be understood 
by students at the elementary school 
level. The same careful planning 
dictates sentence structure, subject 
matter and range of information. 
Colorful how-to-do-it and action 
illustrations create interest, whet the 
appetite for learning. 

More than 200 eminent teachers 
are numbered among its skilled con- 
tributors. And a ready-reference vol- 
ume develops the index habit—helps 
students find the right information in 
less time. 

Discover today how Britannica 
Junior can assist you in and after 
school. For further information about 
any of the members of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Family of publica- 
tions, write Educational Department 
135-E, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, 
and indicate whether you are inter 
ested for school, or personal use. 





READY FOR YOU NOW— 


eminent contributors. 


time zone chart. Complete index. 





These Esteemed Teaching Aids 


THE 1947 BOOK OF THE YEAR —a concise, authoritative record 
of post-war 1946 in a single 896-page volume. 1217 articles. 526 


WORLD ATLAS — in one 592-page volume. More than 300 maps 
in full color including airline distances, world spheres of influence, a 
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TEACHING CHILDREN ACCORDING TO THEIR 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CRADDOCK H. JAGGERS 
Director Training School, Western Kentucky Teachers College 


The belief that all children should be taught according to their 
needs and interests is a part of the educational philosophy of Western 
Teachers College Training School. It is the aim of the school to give 
student teachers an opportunity to observe this principle of education 
in operation and to give them practice in such teaching under the 
direction of competent supervising teachers. 

In order to implement such a philosophy it is necessary for a teacher 
to know as much as possible about each of her pupils. The Training 
School at Western has a cumulative record system for all students. 
These records include ‘such information as intelligence test scores, 
achievement test scores, personality tests, health records, special abil- 
ity tests, vocational preferences, the socio-economic background, and 
any other information which the school has been able to secure and 
which might help the teachers to understand the needs and interests 
of their students. 

Those students with average ability who are well adjusted and who 
progress at a normal rate receive, in the main, group instruction. The 
slow learner, the emotionally unstable, the superior student, the physi- 
cally handicapped, and others who vary considerably from the so- 
called normal, are chosen for special study and individual instruction 
commensurate with their abilities, interests, and needs. 

To be more to the point: A child who has failed to learn to read 
after being in school for two or more years, and students transferring 
to the Training School, who show by formal and informal tests that 
they are one or more years retarded in the fundamental subjects, are 
referred to the clinic for a diagnosis of their difficulties. Needless to 
say the results of the clinical studies may show many causes for the 
learning difficulties and retardation. It is here that the cumulative 
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records are of most worth. For many of our problem cases much of the 
needed information has been assembled and is available to any mem- 
ber of the instructional staff who needs it. In some cases even practice 
teachers are permitted to use the cumulative records. 

For the sake of specificity here are some of the difficulties or causes 
of slow learning revealed by the ‘case studies and clinical methods: 
low intelligence, social immaturity, poor vision, poor hearing, irreg- 
ular attendance, blockings, poor study habits, and others. Poor prog- 
ress is seldom caused by any one thing. In most cases there is a com- 
plexity of causes. The factors of such a complexity are not of equal 
importance. 

An article of this length will not permit a review of many re- 
medial cases but it is felt that some cases are necessary in order to 
show specifically just how the diagnostic and remedial techniques 
are used in the Western Training School. 

The first case reviewed here is of a boy 10 years old who could not 
read in a preprimer. He had been promoted from year to year and 
was at this time in grade four. His I.Q. (Binet) was 101. Telebinocular 
tests showed normal vision and audiometer tests revealed no difficul- 
ties in hearing. There were no signs of emotional disturbances. He 
was given a thorough physical examination by local physicians. He 
was adjudged a perfect specimen of health. He had attended school 
regularly and had had good teachers. Yet he could not read. No reason 
for his nonreading could be found except that for some cause he did 
not learn to read readily in the first year of school, was promoted to 
the second grade and given second grade reading material which he 
could not do. During his third year he was further confused by giving 
him third grade material. He should have been promoted with his 
social group but should have been taught according to his needs. The 
remedial program in the Training School began by giving him individ- 
ual instruction in primary materials. Almost immediately he began 
to show progress and in three years he had caught up with his group. 
He is now in high school doing satisfactory work. 

Another interesting case is that of a boy whose I.Q. (Binet) is 123. 
He had been in the Training School for four years, but could not read 
above the first grade level. He had no physical difficulties such as de- 
fective hearing, poor vision, or poor health. He was well adjusted emo- 
tionally. He had a good socio-economic background. His parents were 
called in for consultation. This and subsequent interviews revealed 
the difficulty to be that his mother had always done his reading for 
him. The boy had never felt a need for reading. He had a rich fund of 
general information and entered into most classroom discussions with 
enthusiasm. He did most things well except reading. His mother 
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agreed not to read for him. He soon realized a need for reading. After 
several months’ instruction in the mechanics of reading he began to 
respond favorably. In two years he was able to participate in the read- 
ing exercises of his class. Today according to the New Stanford Read- 
ing Test he scores two years above his grade placement. He is doing 
better than average work in all his subjects. 

This is a case of a senior girl who had a fair record for the first-three 
years of her high-school work. At the end of the first semester of her 
senior year all her teachers reported her as failing. They described 
her as listless, uninterested, indifferent, and inattentive. Her cumula- 
tive record gave no clue or insight into her difficulty. A visit to the 
home found nothing to indicate any serious emotional difficulties. All 
investigations were fruitless until it was decided to repeat some of 
the tests which her cumulative record showed she had passed success- 
fully. The audiometer tests showed a deterioration in hearing. She 
was referred to a physician and a few corrective treatments restored 
her hearing. In a short time her school work was greatly improved. 
She graduated with her class. 

There came to the ninth grade of the Training School last September 
a boy who had been graduated from the eighth grade of one of the small 
rural schools of Warren County. A statement from the county school 
officials that he had finished the eighth grade was all that was known 
about him. With one accord and almost in concert his teachers reported 
that he could not do ninth grade work. Immediately an investigation 
of his case was begun. Briefly, here are some of the things that the 
examination of the case revealed: low I.Q., (Binet) 65; reading score on 
New Stanford, 4th grade average; arithmetic score on New Stanford, 
5th grade. He has no pronounced physical handicaps, has a pleasant 
disposition, makes friends quickly, and is willing to try. These findings 
were brought to the attention of his teachers. His program was radi- 
cally changed. He now spends one hour per day in the industrial arts 
shop. Instead of taking the regular ninth-grade English course he 
spends one hour per day in the remedial reading-room; he has drills 
daily in practical or functional arithmetic instead of algebra. Instead 
of attempting to study ninth-grade history he is encouraged to read 
easy social science readers and easy historical stories. He is given in- 
struction in spelling and letter writing. There will be no attempt made 
to “push” him through high school. In the two or three years he 
probably will stay in school, he should be able to reach the educational 
level of the 7th or 8th grade. There is no reason why he should not 
make a well-adjusted, happy citizen. 

A boy in the fifth grade presents an interesting challenge. His I.Q. 
is 146. On the New Stanford Advanced Battery his score is approxi- 
mately 10th grade. Though his reading score is somewhat better rela- 
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tively than his scores on other subjects, he may be called well balanced 
in his achievement. Since he has been double promoted one time it is 
felt that for him to skip another grade might result in a serious social 
displacement. Quite a bit of social and emotional guidance is necessary 
since he often becomes bored with the things the other children do. 
To be brief, he has been given an enriched program for the past two 
years. He has been excused from most of the drills or other class 
exercises done by his grade. He is frequently seen reading high-school 
texts in history, scierice, and literature. Recently he has made a study 
of the rock formations of this community and is able to indentify 
many of the rocks and fossils of this area. He amazes adults with his 
extensive knowledge. As long as the present plan of an enriched pro- 
gram works he will remain with those of his own chronological age. 

From one of Kentucky’s best school systems there came to the 
Training School last September a boy who had been promoted to 
grade three. He was a total nonreader. Of course he could not spell or 
write, but. had some fairly well-developed number concepts, if they 
were presented orally. He was studied with as much detail as possible. 
No reason could be found for his nonreading except a slight blocking. 
He was given reading instruction in first-grade materials by the com- 
monly used primary methods. After weeks of intensive effort he showed 
no progress at all. As a last resort the kinesthetic method was used. 
Almost immediately he showed improvement. Within two months’ 
time he was reading well preprimer and primer materials. He is at the 
present time reading satisfactorily in first readers. Gradually the 
kinesthetic exercises are being reduced and the use of visual and audi- 
tory perceptions are coming more and more into prominence. It is 
felt that the solution to his problem has been found and that with con- 
tinued individual instruction he will, within two or three years, be 
able to go along with the children of his approximate chronological 
age. 

This is a case of a girl whose average I.Q. on several intelligence 
tests over a period of years is approximately 70. She is now in grade 
8 and recently made a score on the New Stanford Achievement Test, 
Advanced Battery; equivalent to grade 5. She is well adjusted and 
seems to have no inferiority feelings. She has had individual instruc- 
tion in reading, arithmetic, spelling, and functional English for 5 years. 
It is thought by those who have worked with her individually and in 
classes that she probably has just about reached her maximum level 
of academic achievement. She participates in the social activities of 
her group. She smiles incessantly and is a good conversationalist and 
is well liked by teachers and pupils. She has no marked interests. 
However, the best grade she has made in junior high school was on a 
course in home economics. Since she has no special interests or apti- 
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tudes that we have been able to find her problem seems to resolve it- 
self into the question of guidance along the lines of social and per- 
sonal adjustments. She is sixteen years of age, and is amenable to the 
regulations of the school and to the mores of the community. There 
is no obvious reason why she should not make a happy and desirable 
member of our social order. 

Again may it be said that it is the practice of the teachers of Western 
Teachers College Training School to find the ability and achievement 
levels of their students, their physical handicaps and defects, their 
emotional hindrances, their economic and social status, and then to 
plan and execute an instructional program that is in keeping with 
their immediate and remote needs. 

This is a brief and fair statement of one phase of the Training 
School’s effort to take care of her own students and to train teachers 
to go out and do likewise. 








Coming Soon! Something New! 
A geography readiness program 
Now you can begin to lay a foundation for geography 
in the primary grades. 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 


Through the Day 
From Season to Season 
In Country and City 


by 
Sidman P. Peole Thomas F. Barton 
University of Virginia Southern Illinois Normal University 


Clara Belle Baker 
National College of Education 


@A three-book series of basal textbooks for the first, second, and third grades 
@ Simple foundational concepts systematically organized and graded 

@ Content based on actual experiences of children 

@ Vocabulary controlled for ease in reading 

@ Beautiful four-colored illustrations 

Available on or about August first 

Correspondence solicited concerning this new series of books for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana New York 16, New York 














HOW ONE LABORATORY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
ATTACKS ITS PROBLEMS 


J. W. CARRINGTON AND ASSOCIATES 
Director of Training Schools 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Laboratory schools need continually to evaluate their programs and 
to improve their services. Each laboratory school has its own prob- 
lems, and the method of attack on the problems must be adapted to 
the needs of the school. This article deals with how the staff of one 
laboratory school system is attacking its problems. 

The laboratory schools at Illinois State Normal University consist 
of an elementary school and a high school on the campus, a state 
elementary school located in the city of Normal, and provisions for 
student teaching in nine off-campus schools. These schools serve the 
traditional functions of observation, demonstration, and student teach- 
ing. They also serve public school teachers as schools for visitation 
and consultation, and they serve in the general in-service education 
of public school teachers. 

In attacking the problems of the laboratory schools the staff is 
operating on the following principles: 


1. The problems must be clearly and explicitly defined so that they 
can be attacked. 

2. The co-operative efforts of all staff members in the university 
are needed in the solution of the problems. 

3. A great deal of time and persistence are needed in staying with 
the problems until they are solved. 

4. Experts or specialists are to be called in to help with the solu- 
tion of particular problems when staff members indicate a need 
for asststance. ; 

5. As soon as agreed-upon practices and policies are established, 
provisions must be made immediately for getting them into action. 

6. There must be continual rethinking and evaluation of proposed 
solutions in terms of effects upon student teachers. 


After about two years of deliberation as to the proper funetion of 
the laboratory schools in a teacher education institution and after 
consideration of the most pressing problems in the laboratory schools, 
it was agreed to attack the following problems: 
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1. How to secure a better co-ordination between the theories and 
practices found in the laboratory schools and the material taught, 
advocated, and practiced in the rest of the institution. 

2. How to improve the knowledge of subject matter of students be- 
fore and while engaged in student teaching. 

3. How-to organize, administer, and perfect the work in Special 
Methods. In this university organized methods courses have been 
eliminated and the critic or supervising teachers are responsible 
for all instruction in Special Methods. Allowance has been made 
in the supervising teacher’s load and the student’s load to do this 
work. 

4. How to evaluate the growth and development of student teachers. 

5. How to improve the administration of the laboratory schools so 
as to do better what they are now attempting and to get into 
action any new proposals or policies that will grow out of the 
work now being attempted. 

Following the good old American custom, a committee was assigned 
to attack each of these problems. A group of about twenty staff mem- 
bers selected staff members to serve on these committees and cochair- 
men for each. A detailed outline of the work of each committee was 
prepared to serve as a guide in attacking the problems. The com- 
mittees have been at work about five months. A few things to do 
have been “nailed down.” Much of the work is still in the deliberation 
stage. Below is given a brief description of what each committee is 
attempting and some comments on the progress that has been made. 

The Co-ordination Committee is aware of the fact that there is 
just one teacher education program in the university. It is concerned 
with every phase of this program but it is beginning with the laboratory 
school as a point of vantage in securing better co-ordination. 

Recently the head of each of the soversteen departments in the uni- 
versity was asked to appoint one person from his department to serve 
as a co-ordinator of the work in the department with the work in the 
laboratory schools. The committee is developing ways and means of 
using these co-ordinators in carrying on their work. 

The Subject Matter Committee has set as its task to determine 
weaknesses of the student teacher in subject matter preparation and 
to refer evidences of weaknesses to the proper university departments 
for discussion and action. It is also working with the seventeen co- 
ordinators mentioned above and it plans to secure suggestions from 
alumni who are teaching in public schools. It hopes to play some 
part in the future planning of Education and subject matter courses 
and in planning the professional experiences of teachers in training. 

The Evaluation Committee is primarily concerned with improving 
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the evaluation techniques to be used in evaluating the growth and 
development of students during their regular assignments for student 
teaching in their senior year. Soon after it attacked this problem it 
realized that the problem could not be solved without taking into 
consideration all the experiences the student has had with children, 
youth, or adult groups throughout the four years of training. As a 
result the committee has divided into two groups with one group 
considering ways of evaluating all the experiences of student teachers 
throughout their four-year course and the other group working on 
ways of evaluating the work of the students during their regularly 
assigned student teaching in the senior year. 

This committee has to determine what constitutes a good philosophy 
of evaluation. It also has to determine the place of general purposes 
and objectives; the types of evidence that show growth and develop- 
ment, and functional evaluation techniques. The work of this commit- 
tee is basic to the whole teacher education program and it may take 
time before the results of its work can noticeably affect the teacher 
training program. 


It is a new departure in the university to have the supervising 
teachers in the laboratory schools be responsible for all Special Meth- 
ods work and this committee has had to start from scratch. It is estab- 
lishing general purposes and objectives, and is helping the supervising 
teachers in the seventeen departments to outline their work. It is also 
attempting to find out what principles or concepts of method the 
students can be expected to know when they report for student teach- 
ing in their senior year. 

The Administration Committee has two main functions to perform. 
One is to examine critically the present system of administering the 
student teaching program and to recommend improvements. This 
function will require the committee to consider standards that stu- 
dents must meet before being assigned to do student teaching, the 
system of assigning the students to particular grades or subjects, 
provisions to be made for group meetings of student teachers, the 
formulation of general instructions for student teachers, the deter- 
mination of the amount of academic credit to be given for student 
teaching, and the consideration of many other administrative prob- 
lems. The other function of the Administration Committee is to take - 
due note of the. recommendations of the other four committees and 
to determine how they can be incorporated into the over-all labora- 
tory school program in the university. In short, it becomes the clear- 
ing house for the work of all the committees. 
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PROGRESS TO DATE 


Since the five committees have only been working five months 
there is little to report of actual accomplishments but a few things 
can be mentioned. 

The Co-ordination Committee is arranging for the staff members 
of each of the seventeen departments to visit in the laboratory schools 
and to meet with men in a social-professional way. This has been 
done with the English and social science departments and it has helped 
to bring about a better appreciation of common responsibilities in the 
education of children and the education of teachers. 

The Co-ordination committee collected information on the work 
of the seventeen co-ordinators that were appointed by the heads of 
departments and distributed it to faculty members and this is proving 
helpful in suggesting ways in which the work of co-ordination can be 
carried on. It has helped start a curriculum project in English in the 
elementary school by securing the co-operation of the elementary 
teachers and the staff of the university English departments in carry- 
ing out the project. 

The Subject Matter Committee has prepared a questionnaire for 
teachers in the laboratory schools to determine their viewpoints on 
the subject matter weaknesses of student teachers. This same ques- 
tionnaire was used with student teachers because it was believed that 
students should recognize their own weaknesses and have a voice 
in improving the university program. The results will be incorporated 
into a master sheet and given to all departments and will be discussed 
in departmental meetings. This type of investigation of subject matter 
weaknesses will continue year after year and a continuous effort will 
be made to improve the subject matter preparation for students. 

. The Evaluation Committee has spent most of its time in developing 

principles and a philosophy of evaluation. Dr. Maurice Troyer was 
called in as an expert to help clarify its thinking and to plan next 
steps. Evaluation, in the sense that this committee has conceived the 
problem, is a comparatively new type of thinking and the results of 
its work are bound to develop slowly. 

The Special Methods Committee has reviewed the work of Special 
Methods in eight departments and is developing outlines that will help 
every department. By the end of the school year a good many of the 
content problems of the work and the administrative problems will 
have been satisfactorily solved. Some departments have developed 
seminars where all supervising teachers and. student teachers discuss 
their problems. It is believed that other departments will develop 
such seminars and co-ordinate the work with what goes on in the 
traditional supervising teacher—student teacher conferences. 
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The Administration Committee is developing a student teachers’ 
handbook which will be of great help to all faculty members and stu- 
dents. This will be a looseleaf type of handbook so it can be con- 
tinually revised as the work of the five committees proceeds. The com- 
mittee has been successful in having student teachers for the second 
semester assigned six weeks before the end of the first semester so they 
could get acquainted with their supervising teachers, visit classes a 
few times, and gain an idea of the work they would be expected to 
do as student teachers the second semester. 


THE FUTURE 


The work of the five committees gives promise of decidedly improv- 
ing the work in the laboratory schools. The members of the committees 
are showing a great deal of initiative, and are giving freely of their 
time. Some of the problems they have attacked have never been 
completely solved by any teacher education institution and are prob- 
lems that are always with us. Specialists will be called in later when 
problems arise and when it is believed these specialists can make 
a definite contribution to the thinking on or solutions of the problems. 

The principles stated at the opening of this article have been closely 
followed and a great deal depends on carrying out No. 3, namely, 
taking the time needed to solve the problems and the use of the per- 
sistence that is necessary to stay with problems until they are solved. 


College Teachers In Demand 


Excellent opportunities await good 
teachers (master’s degree or higher) 
who wish to teach in colleges. We 
handle college placements exclusively 


—national coverage. Let us work for 
your promotion. Send for information. 
COLLEGE PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 


2208 Dixie Place 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 











THE PIONEERING CHARACTER OF 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL TEACHERS 


J. C. MATTHEWS 
Dean, College of Education, Denton, Texas 


From the very first the distinctive feature of the normal school 
or teachers college has been the use of a school for children as an 
integral part of the institution. The Reverend Samuel R. Hall opened 
the first normal school in Concord, Vermont, in 1823 and admitted a 
few children for the purpose of having a class to be used in his dem- 
onstrations of how to teach. In 1825 Reverend Thomas H. Gallaudet 
said in his plan for normal schools, “Let there be connected with the 
institution a school in which the theories of the professors might be 
reduced to practice. Let the students take their turns in the instruction 
of the experimental school.” Thus the idea of the use of example as 
well as precept was inherent in the normal school plan. In fact, it 
was so inherent in the plan that in some instances the Model School 
was opened as the first step in beginning a teacher education program. 

It has been this school for children which has kept evangelism for 
the public schools alive in the teacher education process. Much has 
been said and written about the place of the demonstration school. 
Many have held that it should be the center of the teachers college. 
It matters little whether they had in mind a geographical location or 
a nucleus for developing the program of teacher education. The point 
is that the literature is replete with acclaim for the school for children 
on the teachers college campus. 


One of the chief reasons for the evangelistic spirit and the unique 
and continuing contribution of the children’s school is to be found in 
the pioneering character of the teachers who have taught in them. 
Perhaps nowhere in our public school program has so small a group 
continued to influence so many to change their teaching, as change 
is needed, and perhaps no group has worked with less recognition. 

Many of the presidents of teachers colleges have been complimen- 
tary of the staff of the children’s school, making such remarks as, 
“If I had my administration to live over, I would recruit all of my 
college teachers from the training school because I have found them 


to be the best teachers,” but even this compliment is given in complete 
anonymity. 
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The very nature of the situation demands pioneering. “What is 
wrong with the laboratory school?” “Can you do that in a regular 
school?” “Can you demonstrate the new technique we have been 
studying?” and similar questions keep the teacher on the frontier of 
educational thought. 

Daniel Webster complained that “We teach too much by manuals, 
too little by direct intercourse with the pupil’s mind; we have too 
much of words, too little of things.” The challenge of this and similar 
complaints has been instrumental in developing the philosophy of the 
demonstration school teachers. It is here that their true pioneering 
spirit has flowered. Many have been their opportunities to turn back 
or to formalize some new technique, but they have refused to become 


routine workers or to grow weary in their quest for a school to meet 
the needs of a dynamic democracy. 


As a result of this quest, creative thinking and consideration of the 
child as a person have been the most distinguishing characteristics of 
‘these teachers. They have been characteristigs of the teachers in the 
children’s school from the first. The Reverend Cyrus Peirce, first 
president of Lexington, Massachusetts, had learned to control children 
without the use of the switch or the prize for good conduct. This was 
the beginning of the concept of the child as a person, but pioneering 
teachers have expanded the idea with every new professional experi- 
ence. Nicholas Tiliinghast, the first president at Bridgewater, insisted 
that there be in every child’s mind a compelling reason for what he 
believed. Thus creative thinking and the problem solving technique 
,were conceived early, too, and they have been refined as new truths 
have been developed. 

Professor I. L. Kandel of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has quipped: “And Herbart begat apperception and apperception be- 
gat interests and interests begat ideas and ideas begat conduct. But 
a new lord arose and smote Herbart and cast him out with all his 
terminology and with effort and with discipline and created a new 
interest in his own shape and likeness, an interest born of the indi- 
vidual’s needs and urges, and interest begat thinking and thinking 
begat study and out of study there was born socialized recitation; 
the socialized recitation and interest begat activity leading to further 
activity, and activity begat the project and the problem; and out of 
these twain there was begotten creative activity and out of creative 
activity came education for a new social order. And the latter end is 
worse than the first for it-knows not whence it has come nor whither 
it is going.” 

Oh no, it is not worse! Yes, they do know where they are going! 
The list of stages in improved teaching techniques is as definite an 
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indication of growth as is the long list of improved methods of cross- 
ing rivers which have been developed by our geographic pioneers. 

Our normal schools were born out of the need to perpetuate a new 
way of life which had been conceived in the English colonies of 
America. This new way demanded a different kind of education. It 
is toward that different kind of education which has been visualized 
for the schools in a democracy that we have been moving. Here the 
teachers in the children’s schools have been interpreters of the kind 
of school the democratic way demands and prophets of the direction in 
which the public schools should go. If demonstration school teachers 
should ever decide that they had found “the technique” and then 
formalized it, our democratic way would tend to lose its dynamic 
quality. This could happen, for even pioneers at times have a longing 
to settle down and rest. 

Pioneering is hard, unglamorous work. It is especially hard and 
unglamorous in the children’s schools because it is easy to criticize. 
The very nature of their position demands that the demonstration 
school teachers accept criticism. But it is this criticism which has 
impelled them to toil unrelentingly to bring about a new day and 
yet another new day in teacher education. Not all of the teachers of 
the children’s schools have made contributions to public school 
progress, but as a group there have been more contributors and they 
have worked longer hours and with more persistency than has been 
recognized in any writings, including their own. 

Some superintendents who have objected to the new techniques 
of these teachers only to embrace the same techniques later have 


asked, “When are you going to settle on some method and stay with : 


it?” How they misunderstand this pioneer teacher! That is the point. 
Improvements can be made. It is the role of the pioneering teacher of 
the children’s school to build the new road, run the new risks, dis- 
cover the new dangers, make the new road easier for others, and 
encourage them to take it. 

It has not been the role of these teachers to invent change merely 
to be different; it is their function to stay on the frontier of educational 
developments and to demonstrate the effectiveness of techniques which 
logic proves sound. 

There is developing in this country a tendency to change the teach- 
ers college to a regional college. Public school superintendents are 
viewing this movement with alarm, for they are wondering where 
their teachers will be developed. This is not the crux of ‘the issue. 
Teachers will be educated somewhere. Will they be developed with- 
out the experience of living with these pioneers of the children’s 
school? Will they get their professional growth in an atmosphere 
which makes them proud of the teaching profession? Here is the 
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issue. If the colleges should abandon these two influences, teaching 
would become more institutionalized, facts would become more im- 
portant than problem solving, and children would be considered less 
as persons. 

Teacher education institutions, by any name, must keep a children’s 
school on the campus and keep alive the pioneering tradition of its 
teachers. There is much pioneering yet to be done. 
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TECHNIQUES AND VALUES OF PARENT 
CONFERENCES 


LOFTON V. BURGE 
BESS L. STINSON 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


The purpose of the Training School in relation to the teacher train- 
ing institution is most generally thought of as a teaching-learning 
situation, in which prospective teachers may, during their period of 
training, observe experienced teachers teaching, participate in class- 
room activities, and gain a limited experience in teaching. This func- 
tion of the training school emphasizes methods and techniques of 
teaching with a greater stress upon performance than upon under- 
standing of the child, his needs, and potentialities. The growing em- 
phasis upon child growth and development in education and the ex- 
periences which a child has prior to entering school presents an addi- 
tional challenge to the kindergarten supervisor of a training school. 
It is necessary not only for her to gain as complete information about 
the children for developing more effective teaching-learning situations, 
but also creating on the part of prospective teachers assigned to her 
a greater sensitivity to understanding the child. 

As a means of further refining techniques of teaching, thus develop- 
ing more effective teaching-learning situations for both children and 
college students, the Campus training school at Western Michigan 
College of Education has for the past six years studied intensively 
the kindergarten children, prior to their entering and during the early 
weeks of the school year. The purpose of this article, therefore, is to 
give somewhat in detail the procedure used during this six-year pe- 
riod, report some of the findings, and indicate some of the values which 
may be derived from the study. 


During this period, approximately two hundred four-and-one-half 
to five-year-old children have entered the campus kindergarten. The 
home background of these children ranges from the lower middle to 
the upper class, using family incomes and occupations as indices. The 
greater number of the children come from comfortable homes as clas- 
sified on the economic basis. The education of the parents ranges from 
elementary school to college graduates with a high percentage from 
the college group. 
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The first basis of selecting children for the kindergarten is upon 
application by the parents. These applications are considered in the 
order in which they are filed, provided the child will have reached a 
chronological age of four and one-half years, preferably five years, by 
the beginning of a school year, and have attained a stage in growth 
and development that will permit it to continue in school with a 
reasonable degree of success. The writers are aware of the fact that 
limiting the chronological age to four and one-half may eliminate a 
few children who would profit by being in school. 

During the early months of spring, parents who wish to enter their 
children at the opening in the fall session are called and an appoint- 
ment is made for the parent to bring the child to school for a Binet 
test. While there are a number of criticisms which may be made rela- 
tive to this test for the four and one-half- and five-year-old, it does 
serve for giving some concept as to the child’s mental maturity. The 
tests are administered by the supervisor of the kindergarten and this 
contact affords her an opportunity to observe the child in relation 
to his parents, and also to observe his reaction to the school environ- 
ment to which he may soon become a part. After the testing program 
is completed, approximately thirty-five children are selected for the 
following school year. 

The workers in the area of child growth and development emphasize 
no one thing more strongly than the importance of gaining knowledge 
of the child’s early years.and the present environment in which he 
lives. With a belief that the parents are in the best position to interpret 
the family background of their children, conferences between parents 
and the kindergarten supervisor are arranged for gaining this informa- 
tion. Initial conferences, so far as time permits, are held between sum- 
mer and fall sessions. Some years initial conferences are postponed 
until the child has been in school six weeks or longer. The reason for 
this changed order is that the supervisor may have at least a limited 
basis for opinions that can be shared at the initial conference. The 


_ writers prefer the pre-school conferences, however, since they give 


the parent an opportunity for freer flow of thought, uninterrupted by 
preconceived teacher opinions. On the other hand, after the supervisor 
and the student téachers have had an opportunity to observe the chil- 
dren in school relationships, the supervisor may find a basis for coun- 
ciling with the parent relative to existing needs of the child. Con- 
ferences held during the school year also afford student teachers the 
opportunity, in so far as their programs permit, to be present at some 
of the parent-teacher discussions. 

For the most part, the teacher-parent conferences are held at the 
school. Both parents are invited to participate, but so far only a few 
fathers have attended. In a few cases, however, where the mother is 
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particularly interested in having the father present, she asks the super- 
visor to the home for an evening visit. While the home visitation pro- 
vides an initial contact, it is quite probable that the school affords a 
situation for conferences in which there are fewer factors to distract 
from the primary purpose of gaining the most information about the 
child. 

Whether the conference is held at school or home, the degree of 
its success depends largely upon the attitude of the parent. Then, too, 
the attitude of the person being interviewed depends upon the feeling 
of confidence which he has for the interviewer. The preface to the con- 
ference is the assurance on the part of the supervisor that any per- 
sonal information which the mother may supply in interpreting her 
child will be treated confidentially. The approach used in opening the 
discussion is the question, “What has happened to your child during 
his life that you feel may have had an important bearing upon his 
behavior?” That the discussion may not be interrupted the parent 
and supervisor are provided with pencil and paper on which each 
may jot down points to discuss more fully later in the conference. 

During the conference which lasts from two and one-half to three 
hours, the parent is encouraged to speak freely along lines in which 
she shows interests, and about which she wishes to talk. As may be 
expected, however, parents vary widely in their ability to report 
their children’s experiences. There is also variation in the parent’s 
evaluation of those experiences which may be significant in the child’s 
life. While most parents respond freely in discussing the questions, 
a few appear defensive rather than objective in their reactions toward 
the personality patterns of their children. There are also those parents 
who evade main issues, who find it difficult to share confidences, and 
who remain silent about personality characteristics of their children. 
These parental points of view are respected at all times. 

Throughout the conference the supervisor merely notes information 
relative to the following points: (1) family background, (2) physical 
development and health of the child, (3) the child’s relationship with 
other people, (4) the child’s interest in and knowledge of his environ- 
ment, (5) the personality of the child, (6) what the parent feels the 
school should do for the child, and (7) any other items which. appear 
significant in interpreting causes of behavior. The supervisor develops 
and records these notes immediately after the conference. These data 
form the basis for the cumulative record which is used throughout the 
kindergarten year, and which may be of value throughout the child’s 
school years. 

This informaton gained from the parent often discloses cases of 
physical disturbances which need to be guarded. One mother reported 
that the X ray revealed the articulation of Edwin’s bones two years 
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plus behind normal growth. He was able to climb only as a three-year- 
old, yet he insisted upon the daring ventures of the five-year-old level. 
He needed to face the situation. The teacher now has the opportunity 
to explain the situation to Edwin, helping him see that he is a bigger 
person to accept these physical limitations and live accordingly. An- 
other is the case of Sara who had a weakened heart condition because 
of scarlet fever and who could not participate in strenuous games. An 
excellent illustration, in which the supervisor could be of special help, 
was Mary whose mother asked, “Is Mary hard of hearing or just 
plain negative?” The conference revealed that Mary was guarded and 
dominated by four adults, and that in all probability she had chosen 
“hard of hearing” as her escape. 

There are also illustrations of conditions which may affect both the 
physical comfort and emotional satisfaction of the child. For example, 
the supervisor may need to advise the mother as to the type of cloth- 
ing best suited for contributing happiness to the child’s school life. 
When Jane bumped into another child and soiled her shell pink coat, 
she screamed distressingly, not about the slight injury to her head but 
because of the blood on the coat and the possible outcome at home. 
Another case is Clarice who refused to join in group play lest her huge 
fluffy ribbon bows should become wrinkled. These illustrations of 
dress, together with the case of Beulah who was inhibited from par- 
ticipation in group play due to her long curls which her mother had 
warned her to keep in place, afford the supervisor an opportunity to 
advise mothers that work clothes and party clothes need be quite dif- 
ferent even at kindergarten level. 

Beyond the facts of a physical nature which leave more or less 
tangible evidence are experiences in the realm of emotion which may 
influence the child’s personality. Parents can be and often are very 
helpful to the class-room teachers in dealing with these “intangibles” 
which, with their subtle meaning, may prove an outlet toward or bar- 
rier to optimum development. The conferences are helpful in show- 
ing supervising teachers where to tread lightly, in what areas pres- 
sure may be withstood with less possibility of injury, and suggesting 
techniques which may give aid to a disturbed child, or provide addi- 
tional satisfaction to a normal child so that his emotional development 
may be safeguarded. 

In this area of emotional development the supervisor did not find it 
difficult to council with the mother of Marjorie who had suffered an 
accident at the age of two, accompanied by enforced hospitalization for 
three months. This experience with its memories probably accounted 
for Marjorie’s screaming behavior when her mother left her at school. ° 
Information on this early experience offered a challenge for unusual 
patience as the teacher waited for Marjorie to re-establish a necessary 
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sense of security. In such situations as these the mother and teacher 
can work co-operatively for developing an emotional adjustment in 
the child. On the other hand, an interview may reveal a situation with 
which it is more difficult to deal. For example, Larry’s mother could 
not bring herself to face the fact that Larry’s severe speech difficulty, 
his pugilistic practices toward his peers, and his fantasizing most 
probably had as its source the constant bickering which had ended in 
the divorce of his mother and father. 

Another illustration of the cause of emotional behavior which was 
revealed in a conference and a problem which presented difficulty 
was the case of Jay whose father showered all his affection on an 
older brother. The mother said that she was constantly trying to have 
her second son and his father become acquainted so that they might 
enjoy each other. The resulting situation of the father’s preference 
for the older brother was that Jay was becoming more babyish each 
year and clung to his mother in an infantile manner. Upon entering 
school Jay extended his clinging to the supervising teacher. While 
this problem is one with which it is somewhat difficult to deal, it 
does give insight into Jay’s behavior and offers a challenge to the 
teacher to be more patient toward him in his difficulty. 

In discussing the question, “What the parent feels the school should 
do for the child?” most mothers say they want their children to adjust 
to group life and be able to get along with other children. While the 
primary objective of the conferences is to obtain information concern- 
ing the early years of the children, this question of what parents ex- 
pect of the school affords an opportunity to council parents as to 
what contribution they can make to the school and also to explain 
some of the policies of the school to them. Parents should be well 
informed as to the playground facilities, the lunch hour, safety regu- 
lations and the kindergarten curriculum together with the more im- 
portant developmental phases of the individual. 

Parents are invited to future conferences with the kindergarten 
supervisor as frequently as they may choose to come. They are also 
invited to visit the kindergarten that they may observe their children 
in their relationship to their peers. Such visitation frequently provides 
stimulation for other planned conferences which for the most part are 
with parents of the normal, well-adjusted child. This parent visita- 
tion, however, may stimulate the parent of the slow learner to ask for 
an additional conference hour and the parent may be more receptive 
to face the fact that some children develop at a slower rate than others, 
and that her child may be one who is growing more slowly. 

Some of the values which may be derived from a study of this type 
may well be classified as “intangibles” since no one is able to tell just 
what effect the visitation between teacher and parent may have 
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upon the growth and development of the child. The difference in points 
of view of workers in the field of child study as to what information 
about the individual has significant value in his growth and develop- 
ment varies widely. It is difficult, therefore, to predict just how re- 
cordings about the child may be interpreted and used in guiding him. 
From the point of view of the writers, however, there are the follow- 
ing positive values to be derived from the parent-teacher conference 
at kindergarten level. 


1. The obtaining and evaluating of the information gained from the 
conferences gives impetus to further study of the professional 
literature in the area of child growth and development, and a 
desire to study more intensively a greater number of children, 

2. The data obtained present a challenge for continuous curriculum 
revision at the kindergarten level. 

3. The experiences in the conferences and a study of the data on in- 
dividual children should be of value to student teachers in shaping 
their philosophy relative to the individual child and his needs. 

4. The information obtained about the early years of the child pro- 
vides basic data for cumulative records which may be of value to 
teachers in other grades. 

5. The conferences provide an opportunity for the teacher to inter- 
pret the school and the basic purposes of education to the parent. 


Only through mutual respect among persons and institutions re- 
sponsible for guiding children may education be at its best. When the 
school recognizes the sincerity of parental efforts even though parents 
appear blinded by subjectivity; when the home appreciates the fact 
that the school is putting forth its best efforts even though errors in 
philosophy and techniques may be pointed out; and when educative 
forces at all levels join in mutual respect for the individuals of all ages, 
then the study of the young child will make its more meaningful con- 
tribution to the educational program. 














THE LABORATORY SCHOOLS AND THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


RALPH M. LYON AND ASSOCIATES 
Georgia Teachers College 


The gap between theory and practice in teaching was recognized by 
Plato' and probably existed soon after “New First” established a 
school for the students of Chellean times.* Montaigne criticized this 
deficiency when he said: 


Even as birds often go in quest of grain and without tasting it 
carry it in their bills as a mouthful for their little ones, so do our 
pedants go about picking up learning from books, but never lodge it 
further than their lips .. . Their scholars and their little ones are 
never a whit the better nourished and fed by it. Thus doth it pass 
from hand to hand to this end only, to make a parade of it, to entertain 
others therewith, and with its help to frame tales, like a counterfeit 
coinage, unprofitable for any other use and employment . . . We take 
into our charge the opinions and knowledge of others and that is 
all; we ought to make them our own.’ 

Pestalozzi’s greatest contributions to education lay in this same area. 
He stressed the importance of sense perception (intuition) in learning 
and emphasized the joining of language (words) with objects.‘ In the 
late nineteenth century, the ‘schools of Francis W. Parker® and John 
Dewey* in Chicago were notable in that they brought together living 
and learning. The fact is this problem appears to recur so frequently 
in education that some leader in every age must work to eradicate it. 
It is not strange, therefore, that when the laboratory school teachers 
and the college professors of education, comprising the Division of 
Education at the Georgia Teachers College, began to take stock of 
their situation after the war, they found this insistent problem before 
them. Meeting around the conference table every week in the first 
months of 1946, they finally distilled from their talk and study some 
fundamental ideas which should orient them in the education of 
teachers. Running through all of the thinking was the notion that the 


‘B. Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato (New York, 1937), vol. I, p. 170. 

*J. Abner Peddiwell (Harold Benjamin), The Saber-tooth Curriculum 
(New York, 1939), chap. II. 

*Cited by Irene Cooper Willis, Montaigne (New York, 1927), p. 97. 

*Paul Monroe, A Brief Course in the History of Education (New York, 
1927), p. 318. 

*Elwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States (Boston, 
1919). p 298 

*Elmer Harrison Wilds, The Foundations of Modern Education (New York, 
1936), pp. 553-554. (343) 
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cleavage between theory and practice must be eliminated, that the 
teaching of all college courses—professional, service, field-mastery, 
and general education courses—must be related to the school and 
community situation if the learning is ,to be satisfactory. Another 
idea, which has not been so widely recognized, was also emphasized 
by the group; namely, that teacher education is a task for which all 
professors in the college, academic as well as professional, must be 
‘ responsible. With a profession of faith in the doctrine of uniting learn- 
ing and living and of working co-operatively with their colleagues, 
the Division developed some principles which are serving as guides 
for their work. These are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

The group believes that the highest standards possible should be set 
for the training of teachers, but these standards are not to be inter- 
preted in terms of subject-matter proficiency alone. They recognize 
that good teachers need a wider and more thorough acquaintance with 
many different kinds of subject matter than has usually been the 
case; they also believe that these good teachers must have a genuine 
concern for the growth of young people, the ability to work effectively 
and harmoniously with other teachers, a repertoire of skills and abil- 
ities needed in directing the learning of boys and girls, and a vital and 
worth-while philosophy of life and of education. Karl W. Bigélow 
points up those excellencies when he says that “teachers should be 
good specimens of the culture.”’ We accept these ideals and shall use 
them as criteria with which to evaluate our programs. 

A second principle which the Division follows is that the program 
of teacher education cannot be set by administrative fiat. It must be 
a co-operative venture in which every member of the Division shares. 
Furthermore, the job involves every person on the college faculty. 
For much too long, professional educators have considered teacher 
training their exclusive preserve. Alice Miel has recently shown 
rather conclusively that courses of study developed by experts have 
not succeeded in getting changes into classrooms.* Nor will excellent 
college curricula printed in the catalogue result in a good program 
for educating teachers. Professors, like all humans, really accept that 
in which they have had a voice in developing. Unless we use the dem- 
ocratic process of conferring about our common problems and reaching 
decisions that are based upon a sharing of points of view, we will not 
get a policy that will be put into action. Through fortnightly meetings 
of the Division of Education and frequent meetings of the Curriculum 





*Commission on Teacher Education, Teachers for Our Times ‘Washington 
1944), p. 156. 


“Alice Miel, Changing the Curriculum, A Social Process (New York, 1946). 
chap. I. 
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Committee, which represents all departments of the college, we are 
hammering out some agreements. 


The Division believes that the laboratory schools should have a fun- 
damental philosophy. While we have not yet completed a satisfactory 
formulation of these beliefs (and probably never shall), we have 


agreed upon a few principles which we think are basic. These are as 
follows: 


a. The curriculum, which is “the life and program of the school,” 


should be progressively modified to meet the real needs of the 
students who attend the schools. 


b. Social adjustment is so important for all individuals that guidance 
must be basic in the school program. 


c. Certain learnings, such as those involved in reading, speaking, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic, are needs of all literate humans. 
The teachers should use the best methods in teaching these skills, 
but no matter what other activities are deemed important, it is 
essential that every child master these tools. 


d. There is no one best method of teaching. A number of plans and 
schemes for helping students learn better have been devised by 
skillful teachers of the past and present. The laboratory schools 
should furnish examples of good learning situations where dif- 
ferent kinds of methods are employed. 

The group thinks that the fields which are closely allied to educa- 
tion in the training of teachers, the fields which offer service courses, 
should develop materials of instruction that meet the needs of public 
school teachers of our area. It is proposed that related courses in art, 
music, industrial arts, home economics, speech, physical education, 
recreation, nature study, children’s literature, as well as those in the 
feeder areas of psychology and sociology, be studied in the light of 
their contribution to teaching and that plans be made to use the labor- 
atory schools and the community resources as a testing ground where 
theory and practice can be joined. The subject-matter of these courses 
is vitalized by having students apply their learnings with children. 
An art class studies at first hand the drawing interests and abilities of 
a primary grade. Children are taught games by physical education 
students and learn to build a terrarium with a biology class. College 
psychology classes make case studies of individuals, and sociology 
students examine play-group patterns. Machinery is now operating 
which brings the various members of these fields into conference 
with the principals of the laboratory schools. Schedules for class 
visitation have been set for the groups each quarter. This project has 
received the wholehearted support of the various faculty members 
involved, and we believe that it will add greatly to the unified pro- 
gram of helping college students grow into better teachers. 
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Another agreement has to do with the principle of unity in learn- 
ing. The group recognizes that it is popular to separate the general 
education from the major and minor fields and the professional train- 
ing of a student. The junior college idea encourages such a split, but 
our Division accepts this as a necessary administrative evil which 
should be avoided whenever possible. Even though we favor as much 
formal schooling as is socially and economically feasible, we do not 
support a fifth year which would be devoted exclusively to profes- 
sional education. This would separate the different units of our educa- 
tional system. A well-integrated person, be he teacher, business man, 
mother, or what not, does not separate his job from the rest of his 
life, and our education should not be arranged to encourage such a 
dichotomy. Since we do not subscribe to Platonic dualism, it is natural 
that we would oppose the bunching of professional courses in the last 
two years of college and in one quarter of the senior year. Although 
a spread of professional courses throughout the college career is de- 
sirable from our point of view, certain concentrations do appear nec- 
essary. It is probably best to have materials, curriculum, and methods 
linked with the practice teaching for the most satisfactory learning to 
take place, but all undergraduate education courses should be labora- 
tory courses. 

Our group believes that college teachers of the general or cultural 
courses and of the major and minor fields should have a share in de- 
veloping, with the Division of Education, the curriculum of the labora- 
tory schools and the professional program followed by their students. 
Such joint planning will enable the schools to draw upon the training 
and experience of the college teachers and will give the professors a 
better understanding of some of the problems of the public schools. 
And we hope that our colleagues will think “it not robbery” if we 
request similar consideration in the development of the programs in 
their Divisions. In the opinion of our group, this is a practical basis 
for the “truce among educators” for which President Conant of Har- 
vard has been calling during the past several years. The spirit of 
good will is so strong in the faculty of the Georgia Teachers College 
that we believe this union of minds can be effected. 

The group also says that the teachers of education must clean out 
their own Augean stables. Principles of good learning are universal: 
if the Division of Education cannot demonstrate good teaching in its 
own classes, it has little hope of helping cadet teachers develop good 
learning situations in their schools. The group recommended two 
reforms which have been undertaken. The professional courses have 
been studied for the purposes of eliminating non-functional and over- 


*James Bryant Conant, “A Truce Among Educators,” Teachers College 
Record, vol. 46, pp. 157-163. 
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lapping materiais, and the class study is being vitalized through the 
use of many different media of learning as well as through trips to 
the laboratory schools and other schools of the area. Purposeful visita- 
tion is becoming routine procedure in all education courses. The sched- 
ules of the schools and the college have been synchronized, and times 
for visits have been earmarked for certain classes. We hope that in- 
creasingly students from the freshman class through the senior year 
will have opportunities to work and play with children, as well as 
teach them. They will learn how young minds work as they coach 
a child who has been absent through illness, help an advanced child 
to do a research project, teach a folk dance to a group preparing a pro- 
gram, and finally take charge of a classroom for an hour, then a day or 
week. 

The Division believes that the laboratory schools should be good 
examples of rural and town schools in Georgia, otherwise the grad- 
uates will not be adjusted to the situations they will encounter when 
they go into the field. With this in mind, it is accepted as axiomatic 
that the chief teaching load in the laboratory schools must be carried 
by the regular class teacher. The presence of various specialists on the 
college faculty should not be used as an excuse for employing them as 
helpers in all of the classes. They should be resource people who can 
assist the regular teacher upon request. The chief contribution of 
this group should be through their students who are having experi- 
ences with pupils in the classrooms of the laboratory schools. There 
are possible exceptions to this general principle. At times, special 
teachers will wish to do demonstration teaching in the laboratory 
classes for the benefit of the college students; and music teachers and 
librarians have competencies which are so specialized that these in- 
structors should handle certain types of learning independently of the 
class teacher. However, the work of these specialists should be in- 
tegrated with that of the regular teacher. 

Finally, the Division takes a stand against a large number of see 
sional courses for undergraduate students. They think that thirty-five 
quarter hours out of a total of one hundred and eighty is a reasonable 
professional curriculum. This would include ten quarter hours in 
related courses in psychology and sociology. These prescriptions are 
based upon the assumption that the service fields and general educa- 
tion courses, as well as the majors and minors, will do their jobs of 
contributing to the fundamental program of the prospective teacher. 
Actually the group realizes that the training of good teachers does not 
depend too much upon a special set of courses in education: we have 
been developing good courses of study for some time, but they do not 
seem to get into the classrooms. The teacher is still the curriculum, 
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and unless the “heart” of the teacher is changed, we will not have 
good people coming from our education classes. 

These principles demonstrate pretty clearly that the job of develop- 
ing teachers is a joint task in which every member of the college staff 
is involved and in which practical application of principles is necessary 
if genuine learning is to take place. At a time when some leading in- 
stitutions are eliminating their campus schools as unnecessary, our 
group has taken the position that one cannot get the practical experi- 
ence needed in most courses unless there is a laboratory near at hand. 
We shall employ our campus schools to the fullest extent, and we 
shall reach out into the community to use typical schools about us. 
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SUPERVISED STUDENT TEACHING AT THE 
EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HARRY L. METTER 
Director of Teacher Training and Placement, Charleston, Illinois 


This article is a description of the program of student teaching at 
the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. No 
attempt is made to describe all the details because this would take too 
much time and space. Only the main features of the program are 
presented. Because student teaching is dependent upon the training 
schools and upon certain practices in the college there will be a brief 
description of the training schools and their work and of observation as 
a phase of the teacher training program. 

At the present time all student teaching except that in the field of 
homemaking is carried on in the campus training schools. In home- 
making two-thirds, or eight quarter hours, of the work in student 
teaching is done in off-campus schools. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOLS 


In order better to understand the various phases of the student 
teaching program it seems advisable to describe briefly the physical 
facilities, organization, and program of the training schools. 

The campus training school at the Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College consists of an elementary school of grades one to eight inclu- 
sive and of a four-year high school consisting of grades nine to twelve 
inclusive. The elementary school is housed in a separate building. 
There are eight regular classrooms, one for each of the grades, an art 
room, a children’s library, a kitchen, two rooms that are used for mis- 
cellaneous activities, a nurse’s office, the principal’s office, three offices 
for special teachers, a combined faculty rest room and lounge, a jani- 
tors’ office, toilet facilities, several closets, and storerooms. Each class- 
room consists of one large recitation room and a slightly smaller con- 
ference room which can also be used for regular class work. In con- 
nection with each classroom unit there is a cloakroom in which the 
pupils may store their coats, wraps, and other properties while school 
is in session. The high school is housed on the second floor of the 
Main Building. It consists of the principal’s office, a large study hall, 
the high-school library, and four regular classrooms. Part time use is 
also made of the commerce rooms, and of various shops, laboratories, 
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and gymnasiums that are part of the housing facilities for college 
classes. This housing probably was fairly satisfactory a few years ago 
but is quite unsatisfactory at the present time; therefore, plans are 
being made for a new training school building to house a nursery 
school, kindergarten, the elementary grades, the junior high school, 
and the senior high school. This building is being planned to contain 
all the necessary facilities to carry on the work of all of these dif- 
ferent divisions. It will also contain special equipment and clinical 
laboratories which will serve not only the pupils of the training school 
but the college students and the people of the area served by the col- 
lege as well. 

At the present time the training schools have fairly good equipment; 
some of it is modern while some is not quite up-to-date but still satis- 
factory. The supplies needed to carry on the program are ample, in 
fact, most teachers are furnished all the supplies they want if they are 
available on the market. The children’s library in the elementary 
school contains about eight thousand volumes suitable for grade school 
children, several sets of reference works and subscriptions for from 
twenty to twenty-five children’s journals and magazines. The high- 
school library contains about two thousand volumes, an ample number 
of journals, magazines, and reference works. There is a large assort- 
ment of visual aids material. There are several projection machines 
including a modern moving picture projector. Laboratory equipment 
and supplies are quite plentiful as is also physical education and ath- 
letic equipment. All text books are furnished; however, the tuition 
paid by each student includes a small book rental fee which is used 
in repairing and replacing the books. » 

At the present time the enrollment in the elementary grades is ap- 
proximately two hundred forty or an average of about thirty pupils 
per grade. The high-school enrollment is approximately one hundred 
ninety. The pupils are very similar to those in the public schools. Some 
of them are dull, some of them are bright, but most of them are just 
average. Most of them come from homes of fairly moderate means. 
None of them come from homes of extreme poverty nor do any come 
from homes that are very rich. The parents of these children work at 
various trades, businesses, and professions. Most of them are good, 
honest, conscientious, hard-working people. They are like the people 
found in most of our average communities in the Midwest. 

The training school staff is constituted as follows: In the elemen- 
tary school there is a training teacher in charge of each of the grades; 
one to eight inclusive. There are four departmental training teachers; 
one for art, one for music, one for penmanship, and one for physical 
education for grades one to six inclusive. Girls’ physical education for 
the seventh and eighth grades is taught by the high-school girls’ 
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physical education teacher. Boys’ physical education for the seventh 
and eighth grades is taught by the high-school boys’ physical education 
teacher. Industrial arts and homemaking for the seventh and eighth 
grades are taught by a faculty member of the college industrial arts 
department and the high-school teacher of homemaking respectively. 
Band and orchestra work for the grades is taught by the high-school 
music training teacher. There is also a trained children’s librarian and 
a grade-school principal. The grade-school principal, in addition to his 
administrative duties, teaches one college class. The athletic program 
for the grades is handled by a student employed for the purpose who 
works under the direction of the high-school coach. In the high school 
there is at least one training teacher for each subject. For social studies 
there are two teachers, for mathematics two, and for English three. 
One of the English teachers also is the dean of girls. There is also a high- 
school principal who in addition to his administrative duties teaches 
one college class. The high-school athletics are in charge of a high- 
school coach who is also the boys’ physical education training teacher 
for the high school and seventh- and eighth-grade boys. 

In addition to the above staff members there is a director of teacher 
training and placement whose duty it is to direct the work of the 
training schools and the Bureau of Teacher Placement. 

All of the staff members of the training school hold at least the 
master’s degree. Several have at least a year of work beyond the 
master’s degree. The grade-school principal, the high-school principal, 
and the director of teacher training and placement hold the Ph.D. 
degree. The staff members of the training school are regular faculty 
members of the college staff. They work under the same salary sched- 
ule, tenure law, and retirement system as those who teach only college 
classes. 

The training school has a number of functions and a varied program. 
Probably the chief purposes of the training school are the following: 


1. To provide a good modern education for the pupils enrolled 


2. To provide a good school for observation by college students and 
others 


3. To provide facilities for student teaching 
4. To provide for experimentation; that is, a place where theories, 


methods, and special projects may be tried out in the interests 
of improving teaching and education 


The program of education provided by the training school is like 
the program one would expect to find in any good grade school and 
high school. As wide a variety of subject matter courses are offered 
as the facilities permit. The school is neither conservative nor ultra- 
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progressive; rather a middle of the road policy is followed. In all 
cases much attention is given to making the work meaningful and 
showing its practical application. In the elementary grades the social 
studies in grades one to six inclusive are taught through unit activ- 
ities. Each unit is studied, as a rule, for about a twelve weeks’ period. 
The work of the other subjects is correlated so far as is practicable 
with each unit studied. In addition to this correlated work there are 
regular class periods for the other subjects. It is the opinion of the 
staff that there is much work that needs to be taught in each subject 
in addition to that which applies to the various units. The units help 
make the work meaningful and probably also motivate the work of 
the other subjects. 

A regular testing program is followed. The Stanford Achievement 
Tests and the Iowa Every Pupil Tests are used for comparative pur- 
poses as well as criteria for planning the work of the school. 

Extracurricular activities are given considerable emphasis although 
in the elementary school they are probably thought of as curricular 
activities or activities to supplement the regular class work. In the 
elementary school each grade presents a number of plays throughout 
the year as culminating activities of the units studied. There are a 
number of music activities for both the grade school and high school 
such as the choir, glee club, orchestra, and. band. There are various 
athletic events and contests. There are such organizations as the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Brownies, and Cubs. For the high school there 
are dramatic, speech, and forensic organizations, and the members 
present a number of programs and participate in various contests each 
year. All this work is carefully supervised by responsible staff mem- 
bers. 


OBSERVATION 


Observation in the training schools is encouraged. As soon as pos- 
sible after the student enters the college he should be introduced to . 
the actual problems of teaching through carefully planned observa- 
tion. The purposes of this observation are: gradually to introduce the 
student to the problems of teaching, to enable the student to gain 
some conception of the school as a whole, to form the connecting link 
between theory and practice, to make the student familiar with the 
classes in which he will later teach, and to enable him to better deter- 
mine in which division of the school he will specialize. 

Observation should be considered an integral part of professional 
courses such as educational psychology and classroom management; 
and of subject matter courses such as English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, reading, science, handwriting, etc. Observation should also par- 
allel student teaching, coming immediately after as well as immediate- 
ly before student teaching. 
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The facilities of the training schools are available at all times to 
all college classes for directed observation. The facilities are also 
open to any individual or to groups for observation when such observa- 
tion does not interfere with the work of the school. There are very 
few instances when such observations cannot be made. College stu- 
dents are required to do directed observation in several of their 
courses. The work is designed to prepare them to meet the problems 
of teaching which they must meet in their courses in supervised stu- 
dent teaching and to enable them to see the application of their courses 
in education, English, social studies, mathematics, science, and other 
subjects in which they specialize. In the main the observation of a 
lesson by a college class is preceded by a discussion of the aims, 
materials, and methods to be employed in the lesson and is followed 
by a discussion in which the teacher of the lesson, the students of the 
observing class, and the instructor of the class making the observation 
participate. 

Although observation is encouraged there are some college instruc- 
tors who fail to make proper use of the training school facilities. It 
has been observed that the education instructor who, as a rule, teaches 
the course in Directed Observation for the students preparing to teach 
in high school has made very little use of the opportunity to observe 
and he has not been inside the elementary training school building in 
order to observe for several years. Certainly when a course in observa- 
tion is taught without making observations there must be something 
wrong with the way the course is taught. 

In the past there also has been a tendency on the part of a few 
college instructors to abuse the opportunity to observe in that they 
would send their classes to observe in the training schools when they 
needed to attend a conference, make a speech, or for some other rea- 
son found it impossible or inconvenient to meet their classes. This 
practice of observing without discussion and planning is anything but 
educationally helpful and in many cases is even determental and it 
is therefore discouraged. In order to get the most out of observation 
and avoid any practices that are of doubtful educational value the 


following policies governing group and individual observations have 
been adopted: 


1. A chart showing past and future observations should be kept on 
a suitable bulletin board in the training school. Such records 
should be consulfed before scheduling any observations. 


2. Arrangements for observations by college teachers should be made 
first with the training teacher who is to teach the class, and 


then either with the principal or with the director of teacher 
training. 


3. Observations should be scheduled at least a week in advance of 
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the time the lesson is to be taught. If possible, two weeks’ advance 
notice is preferable. Training teachers are urged to invite college 
teachers to observe classes in which they may be interested. 

4. It should be left to the decision of the college instructor and 


training teacher as to which one should lead the discussion of 
the lesson observed. 


5. The college teacher should know what the training teacher plans 
to do during the lesson before making an observation. 


6. Ordinarily not more than one observation per week should be 
scheduled with any one training teacher. 


7. Unguided observation is not advised if the lesson is to be reported 
to a college instructor. Persons wishing to do such observation 
must consult the Director of Teacher Training and secure permis- 
sion. If a regular college class wishes to observe when the college 
teacher cannot be present for the observation, the college teacher 
must consult the Director of Teacher Training and secure permits 
for the members of his class. If there are students who de individ- 
ual observation, they should be held responsible to the college 
teacher for what they get out of the observation. Written reports 
should be handed to both the college teacher and the training 
teacher. A card signed by the college teacher should be presented 
by the observing student and the training teacher should sign the 
card at the close of the observation. Individual observations should 
be arranged for in advance with the training teacher who is to 
teach the lesson. 


8. Any training teacher has the right to exclude observers whenever 
it seems desirable. A notice may be placed on the door indicating 
“No Visitors.” 

9. General directions concerning conduct during observations have 
been drawn up. These are available to college teachers and should 
be given to observers. 

10. The training teacher should teach the class when it is being ob- 


served unless there is some valid reason for someone else to take 
charge. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 


The position of the demonstration teacher is one of the most difficult 
in a teachers college. She must not only anticipate what she is going 
to do, but she must know the pupils well enough to anticipate what 
they are going to do and say and be prepared to incorporate these re- 
sponses into the lesson. This must be done in an unnatural setting. The 
presence of visitors in the classroom changes the situation and in- 
fluences the mental process of both pupils and teacher. 

In the face of these facts observers should feel obliged to conduct 
themselves in such a way as to make the work of the demonstration 
teacher as easy as possible. This may be done by observing the follow- 
ing suggestions: 


1. Arrive promptly at the beginning of the class period which coin- 
cides with the college class schedule. Members of an observing 
class should wait outside the door until all are present. Those 
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entering first should take the seats farthest from the entrance so 
that others need not stumble over their feet. 

2. All conversation between observers should cease at the door of 
the classroom and should not be resumed until the lesson is over. 
It is most annoying for a demonstration teacher to be conscious of 
a buzz of whispering from visitors in the classroom. 

3. Observers should not take liberties denied to pupils in the class- 
room—such as chewing gum, eating candy, or wearing wraps. 

4. There is a type of child that has a tendency to “play to the gal- 
lery” during an observation lesson. He likes to be smiled at or to 
receive other attention from visitors. This tendency is very easily 
encouraged by attention, smiles, or nods of the head. For the good 
of the character of the child and the work of the class, he. should 
either be ignored or stared down. 

5. When amusing things happen during an observation—and they 
frequently do—the observers must stifle their merriment. Look to 
the teacher for your cue in such situations. 

6. During the observation the attitude of the observers should be that. 
of a teacher who may be called upon at any moment to take over 
the class. Follow the work attentively—try to anticipate what is 
to happen next. Think not only of what is done but why it is done. 
It is discourteous and annoying to both teacher and pupils when 
an observer daydreams. 

7. Observers should have a purpose in making observations. Keep 
this purpose in mind. Take only the notes that are necessary. If 
too many notes are taken something important may be missed. 

8. If you have a question about the lesson write it down and discuss 
it with the training teacher or college instructor at your first op- 
portunity. : 

STUDENT. TEACHING 

All students who are candidates for the degree are required to take 
three terms or the equivalent of one hundred fifty clock hours of 
student teaching. Students who desire to take the state teachers’ ex-. 
amination before completing the required four years of work are 
required to take two terms or the equivalent of one hundred clock 
hours of student teaching. Candidates for the degree ordinarily do 
their student teaching during their senior year, however they may 
take some of the work either in the sophomore or junior year if they 
meet the necessary admission requirements. Probably the best results 
would he obtained for most students if they would take at least one 
term of teaching either in their sophomore or junior year. The nec- 
essary requirements for admission to student teaching are: 


1. For registration for student teaching in any quarter in any cur- 
riculum a student must have a C (1.0) average or higher. 

2. Students transferring from other colleges must be in attendance 
at least one summer term or one quarter during which they earn 
sixteen quarter hours of credit. They must have a C average, 
or higher, for all their work and meet all the other requirements 
that apply to eligibility for student teaching. 
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3. Students who meet all the requirements may be admitted to stu- 
dent teaching in the sophomore or junior year with permission of 
the Dean and the Director of Teacher Training. 

4. No student may be admitted to student teaching until he has 
achieved full sophomore standing and has completed at least 
eight quarter hours in education, Library 120, and Commerce 120. 

5. No junior or senior is eligible to take student teaching until he 
has completed Library 120. Students in a four-year elementary 
or commerce curriculum must also have completed Commerce 
120 before being eligible for student teaching. 


Student teachers are assigned to the training teachers by the Direc- 
tor of Teacher Training. In order for such assignments to do the 
student the most possible good the Director of Teacher Training, 
when he has doubts concerning a student, consults with the heads 
of the various departments, faculty members, and training teachers 
who know the student and the various problems involved in the case. 

After a student has been assigned to a course in student teaching 
and begins his work he is usually gradually introduced to the problems 
of teaching. Usually the work takes the form of the sequence: observa- 
tion, participation, teaching. The length of time a student teacher 
needs to observe before he begins teaching depends upon a number of 
factors such as: his previous experience, his ability, his knowledge of 
the subject, of pupils, of methods of teaching, the type of class, the 
number of pupils, etc. 

In order that there may be some common understanding of the work 
in student teaching by the training teachers and others the following 
principles for the guidance of supervised student teaching have been 
adopted: 


I. A high standard of pupil achievement should be maintained in the 
training school 

The training schools are maintained by the State of Illinois not pri- 
marily to furnish an education of high quality to the children enrolled, 
but to aid in raising the standards and improving practices in all 
schools that their influence may touch. These larger aims can be ful- 
filled only when the best interests of the pupils in the training schools 
are sincerely served. A desirable type of teacher training can take 
place only in schools which maintain high standards of pupil achieve- 
ment. 

To insure high standards of pupil achievement in the training schools 
the following provisions are made: 


1. Only teachers of superior scholarship, training, experience, and 
teaching ability are selected for training teachers. 

2. The training teacher should instruct the class at least two-fifths 
of the time. 

3. The training teacher is responsible for the quality of the instruc- 
tion when a class is taught by a student teacher. 

4. Only students who meet certain scholastic standards are permitted 
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to teach. In order to register for supervised student teaching 
a student must have an average grade cf C or higher. 

5. The student teacher may teach only the subject in which he is 
properly prepared. 

6. No student teacher should be permitted to continue teaching for 
any considerable period unless the class is making progress under 
his instruction. 

7. Since the training teacher and the student teacher together in- 
struct the same number of pupils usually assigned to one teacher, 
any pupil not making satisfactory progress should be given indi- 
vidual instruction by the training teacher or a student teacher. 

8. A systematic testing program provides objective evidence at reg- 
ular intervals of the achievement of all pupils. 


II. A wide variety of instructional materials, equipment, and procedure 
should be presented to teachers in training 


Vitality in teaching depends upon a knowledge of and willingness 
to use a variety of teaching methods and materials, and an interest 
in discovering still others. The teacher who has found the best of all 
instructional material and teaching methods has stopped growing 
professionally. To such a teacher teaching soon becomes a dull routine 
procedure. It is possible that the “one-method” teachers colleges are 
responsible for much of the perfunctory teaching which goes on in 
public schools. 

Training teachers should have a variety of teaching methods and 
teaching material to present. There are many excellent ways of pre- 
senting material; not just one way. Student teachers going out from 
our training schools go into many kinds of teaching positions and 
should have an open-minded acquaintance with the good to be found 
in a variety of methods. 

In the main the training schools should portray the generally ac- 
cepted standards as to curriculums, methods, and equipment. They 
are neither experimental schools nor public schools but they should 
possess certain features of both. There should be experimentation in 
order to evaluate materials, methods, procedures, and practices. The 
training schools should strive to show the teachers in training the 
best of the findings of the more advanced schools and should strive 
to avoid the perpetuation of the worn out formalities of the poorer 
schools. 

Much progress has been made in recent years in the improvement 
of textbooks, workbooks, and other materials of instruction. Since 
these improved materials make it possible for a teacher to get results 
superior to those of teachers with equal ability using out of date 
materials, and since adequate and properly graded instructional mate- 
rials are much more important for beginning teachers than for ex- 
perienced teachers, the training schools have an obligation to instruct 
student teachers in the use of instructional materials which will 
make their efforts as beginning teachers as effective as possible. 


III. Student teaching should take place under superior conditions 


Student teachers should learn what superior teaching is and what a 
superior school is like. The training schools therefore should be su- 
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perior schools with superior teachers, superior equipment, and su- 
perior instructional materials. The pupils in such schools should be 
better disciplined, have developed better study habits and attitudes 
toward their work, and have a richer background of experience than 
the pupils in the average public school. Student teachers should not 
be taught to perpetuate inferior or mediocre procedures and conditions. 

There are certain factors in the teaching situation in the training 
schools which can be made typical of average public school conditions. 
Such factors are the size of classes, the intelligence of the pupils, and 
the social status of the families from which the pupils come. Learning 
how such factors are dealt with under ideal conditions will help the 
prospective teacher do better work when he enters the service of the 
public schools. 


IV. Professional courses in education, subject matter courses, and 
practice in the training school should be integrated 


The members of the training school staffs should know what is 
taught in the various college courses which are clearly related to the 
subjects which they teach and supervise. Syllabi of professional and 
subject matter courses which are being taught in the college should 
be available for everyone concerned. The college faculty should be 
acquainted with the course of study and methods used in the training 
schools in those subjects with which they deal on the college level. 
Visitation in the training schools by college teachers and visitation by 
training teachers in college classes will give each an appreciation and 
understanding of the work of others. 

Demonstration lessons are an excellent means of bringing about 
integration. Courses dealing with principles take on new meaning 
when well-planned demonstrations put principles into practice. Con- 
tent courses such as English, social studies, mathematics, and science, 
when observed in the elementary school or high school will reveal 
the difference in levels of achievement in those subjects as taught 
to elementary school pupils, to high school pupils, and to college stu- 
dents. Such observation should be a means of preventing beginning 
teachers from transferring courses which are taught in college to 
elementary or high school classes without adapting materials to the 
lower ability levels. 


V. The training schools should be so organized as to provide student- 
teachers with practice in performing the extra-instructional activities 
of teachers as well as those that are purely instructional 


The student teacher, unless carefully guided, may devote all of his 
time to classroom instruction and neglect some other important educa- 
tional activities, which in a large measure are fundamental to suc- 
cess. One of the first duties of a beginning teacher is to become ac- 
quainted with the instructional material available, such as maps, 
charts, reference books, laboratory apparatus, slides, models, pictures. 

The student teacher should have experience in establishing proper 
classroom routine, in directing student participation in classroom con- 
trol, in improving attendance and punctuality, in promoting the health 
and safety of the pupils, in directing extra-curricular activities, in 
keeping school records, in maintaining co-operative relations with 
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parents, in the proper care of equipment and supplies, and in co- 
operating with the staff of the training school. 


VI. Students in the college should have contacts with the training 
schools throughout their entire college course. These contacts should 
be such that they will be gradually inducted into the activities of 


teaching through observation and gradually increasing participation 
in teaching 


fs soon as possible after the student enters the college he should 
be introduced to the actual problems of teaching through carefully 
planned observation. The purposes of this observation are: to gradual- 
ly introduce the student to the problems of teaching, to enable the 
student to gain some conception of the school as a whole, to form the 
connecting link between theory and practice, to make the student 
familiar with the classes in which he will later teach, and to enable 
him to better determine in which divisions of the school he will 
specialize. 

Observation should be considered an integral part of professional 
courses such as educational psychology and classroom management; 
and of subject matter courses such as literature, reading, arithmetic, 
and handwriting. Observation should also parallel student teaching, 
coming immediately after as well as immediately previous to student 
teaching. 

In the main the observation of a lesson should be preceded with a 
discussion of the aims, materials, and methods to be employed in the 
lesson, and should be followed by a discussion in which the teacher of 
the lesson as well as the director of the observation participates. 

The gradual introduction of the student to the problems of teaching 
logically takes the form of the sequence: observation, participation, 
teaching. In practice gradual participation in teaching as an independ- 
ent course is considered a wasteful process. It is usually combined with 
either an observation course or a teaching course. The limited training 
school facilities at Eastern Illinois State Teachers College make it 
more economical to consider gradual participation in teaching as a part 
of and a guiding principle in the student teaching course. 


VII. It is essential that student teaching be done under adequate 
supervision and guidance 


Group conferences will be held at least once a week. The regular 
period for these conferences is the 4:00-4:50 period on Thursday. 
Each training teacher will be in charge of his group of student teachers. 
Suitable reference books will be placed in the reserve section of the 
library for the use of student teachers. These books and others together 
with their call numbers are listed in a bulletin with which each stu- 
dent teacher and each training teacher is provided. 

In the group conferences problems common to all student teachers 
will be discussed. The following topics illustrate the nature of the 
material to be considered in the conferences. 


Suggested group conference topics 


1. What the training teacher should expect of student teachers and 
what student teachers should expect of the training teacher. 
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2. 
3. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


Se = Ff 


What should be the expected outcomes of a course in student 
teaching? ° 

How to plan a lesson. How to write a lesson plan. How to criti- 
cize constructively lesson plans before they are handed in. 
Discussion of the student teacher score card and system of grad- 
ing student teaching. (A student teacher score card will be placed 
in the hands of all training teachers and student teachers.) 

How to correctly evaluate and criticize lessons observed. 

What constitutes good classroom management and how it may be 
achieved. 

Reports to parents; the values of such reports; the dangers; prin- 
ciples which should guide teachers in reporting to parents. 

The purposes of school supervision; the proper relationship be- 
tween supervisor and teacher; how to use the supervision to the 
best advantage. 

How to stimulate pupils and create a desire to do superior work. 
How to develop the art of questioning. 

How to make assignments. 

How to teach children to study. 

Is the recitation obsolete? 

How to socialize the recitation. 

How to do diagnostic and remedial teaching. 

Proper methods in drill, review and examination. 

What are the principles involved in: observational learning; motor 
learning; associative learning; problem solving; experimental 
learning; creative learning; development of attitudes and apprecia- 
tion; conversational teaching; story-telling; dramatization; dem- 
onstration teaching; laboratory teaching; visual aids to teaching. 
It is suggested that each student be required to prepare a card 
file of references dealing with: 

The teaching of his subject or subjects. 

Equipment and material which should be used in the teaching of 
his subjects and where they may be obtained. 


Suggested individual conference procedures 


Individual conferences between the training teacher and the student 
teacher should be held as needed. At these conferences the problems 
of the individual student teacher will be discussed. The following pro- 
cedures and topics are suggested: 


1, 


The student teacher is given an opportunity to evaluate his own 
teaching, to point out his own errors, and indicate what he should 
do to improve in ability to teach. 

The training teacher may discuss the pupils’ reaction to the stu- 
dent teacher’s personality and teaching, and point out ways in 
which the student may improve his teaching personality, dress, 
voice, attitudes, and personal habits. 

Lesson plans which have been corrected and returned may be dis- 
cussed. 

There may be a discussion of the objectives and aims for subjects 


the student is teaching, and daily aims for specific lessons when 
necessary. 
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5. There should be criticisms and suggestions regarding the student 
teacher’s selection, organization and presentation of subject mat- 
ter. 

6. There may be a discussion of the children from the point of view 
of school management, individual differences, special needs and 
how to meet them. 

7. Constant emphasis should be placed on the necessity of a knowl- 
edge of subject matter before attempting to teach it. 

8. The importance of clear and definite assignments will need to be 
stressed frequently. 

9. There should be frequent discussions of problems of discipline 
with illustrations from particular situations. 

10. Constant emphasis should be placed on the necessity of self- 
criticism. 

11. The training teacher and student teacher should decide on certain 
points which need to be improved and a check-up on these should 
be made in later conferences. ‘ 


Lesson planning 


Planning is essential to success in teaching. Therefcre student 
teachers are required to plan carefully all lessons they will teach. The 
plans vary in accordance with the subject, the type of lesson to be 
taught, the teaching materials available, the objectives sought, the 
ability of the teacher, the pupils, the time allowed and many other 
factors. There are many forms of lesson plans that can be used success- 
fully. The training teacher may suggest a form to be used by his stu- 
dent teachers. For those who have no preferred form of lesson plan, 
the following one is suggested. 


A SUGGESTED ForM For LESSON PLANS 


General Topic: (When needed) Name of Student teacher. 
Specific Topic of Lesson: Name of Training teacher. 
Teacher’s Aim: (Statement of the Subject: 

specific aim or aims for the lesson.) Grade: 

Teaching Materials: (Text, refer- Date to be taught: 

ences, etc.) 


Subject Matter Method 
Introduction 
Subject matter used in the introduc- The lesson plan should show here how 
tion should be outlined here. the teacher makes certain of adequate 
motivation. 


In opening up a general topic or unit 
a whole lesson period may be devoted 
to introduction. In succeeding lessons 
there may be little or no introduc- 
tion if the pupil’s aim has been well 
established. The extent of previous 
pupil motivation and how it was es- 
tablished and how it was furthered 
should always be included. 
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Pupil’s Aim: The teacher should place 
here a statement of the pupil’s aim 
in the lesson as she believes the typi- 
cal pupil would state it after the in- 
troduction has been completed. 


Body 


A detailed outline of the subject mat- 
ter utilized in the lesson. 

Subject matter should be written 
ae the methods that apply to 
them. 


Procedure by which subject matter is 
handled. The method will vary ac- 
cording to the material and subject. 
Tiidicate what the teacher does and 
what the pupils do. 


Closing 
Subject matter used, if any Assignment 
Summary of lesson 
Mutual understanding of what is expected.—In order that student 
teachers and training teachers may have an understanding concerning 
what they may expect of each other a fairly comprehensive list of the 
points covering various relationships has been prepared. The list as 


follows, in mimeographed form, is placed in the hands of each student 
teacher and each training teacher. 


THE TEACHER AND THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM OF THE SCHOOL 





What the student teacher has a right 
to expect of his supervisor: 


1. That the supervisor be sympa- 
thetic and practically cognizant 
of the fact that the student teach- 
er learns in the same way that 
his pupils learn. 


2. Help in setting up a philosophy 
of education which will deter- 
mine the aims and procedures. 
(Student will accept critic’s phi- 
losophy while doing student 
teaching whether he believes it 
or not.) 


3. Help in studying children to dis- 
cover their background and needs 
from observation and records. 


4. Help in making an inventory of 
materials available in school, in 
community, from a distance free 
and otherwise. 


5. Help in setting up aims, objec- 
tives, goals 
a. in terms of subject matter 
generalizations 
b. in terms of skills and abilities 
c. in terms of habits, attitudes, 
and appreciations ' 


What the supervisor has a right to 
expect of the student teacher: 


1. Areasonable command of the fun- 
damentals. 


2. Ideally, all qualities necessary for 
a successful teacher. 


3. A sound background in education- 
al terms and theory. 


4. Interest, initiative, resourceful- 
ness, and industry in attacking 
problems. 


5. A questioning attitude 
than an unthinking one. 


rather 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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Note: The student teacher will 
accept and put into prac- 
tice during his student 
teaching, the aims and ob- 
jectives of the critic. 


Help in acquiring judgment to 
determine relative values. 


. Help in developing fundamental 


ideas. 


Aid in learning to teach many 
skills, knowledges, and abilities 
simultaneously, and in recogniz- 
ing opportunities for developing 
these skills, knowledges, and abil- 
ities on all possible occasions. 


Help in recognizing opportuni- 
ties for habit formation and de- 
velopment of attitudes and ap- 
preciations. 


Help in recalling psychology of 
child at the level at which one is 
teaching. 


Help in applying psychology of 

learning; examples— 

a. People learn to do by doing 

b. The laws of learning—readi- 
ness, exercise, effect 

c. Individual differences 

d. Using positive incentives 


e. Suggestion rather than dicta- 
tion. 


Help in co-operative long-view 
planning, thus gaining perspec- 
tive and learning the need for 
and the methods of long-view 
planning. 


Help in making daily lesson plans 

co-operatively, thus insuring un- 

derstanding of and familiarity 
with routine of: 

a. Choosing aims of social value 
that are consistent with aims 
of course 

b. Choosing aims obtainable by 
the group in the allotted time 

ec. Seeing opportunities for fur- 
thering reading, English, per- 
sonality development, etc. 

d. Planning an introduction (tak- 
ing the children into the plan- 
ning as much as possible) to 
arouse interest, to give a de- 


10. 


11. 


A striving for understanding and 
application of principles rather 
than imitation of critic. 


Discreetness in use of records and 
other pupil data, which means 
not to divulge any professional 
information. 

Appreciation for the opportunity 
to learn essentials not acquired 
elsewhere, instead of complaining 
about long conferences. 


Willingness to help grade tests. 


Willingness to help mimeograph 
materials. , 


Willingness to help keep records 
and prepare reports. 
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1. To improve pupil work in social studies 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, 
and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. To increase the number of useful skills taught 


Schools have been criticised for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But 
schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill— 
20 skills useful throughout life—in one class!” . 


3. To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation 
and classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, 
and all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so it 
may be used by a different class each period. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 
2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
4. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
6. How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
7. How to Use an Atlas Figures 
8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
cussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 





30-day approval—List price $1.50——> 


Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, 1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 90c net each, keys 5c each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. “233° 
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14. 


15. 
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p. 
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finite aim for the lesson, and 
to connect with previous activ- 
ities, so as to give continuity 


. Choosing procedures to accom- 


plish most economically with 
available materials the aims 
set up 

Seeing opportunities for use of 
supplementary materials. 


. Choosing best use of supple- 


mentary materials, considering 
the special class, the time 
available, etc. 


. Organizing subject matter. 


(If he can’t outline, the critic 
will have té teach him.) 
Planning oral and _ written 
summaries. 

Planning most forceful and in- 
teresting way to present sub- 
ject matter. 


. Formulating various types of 


questions as the activity re- 

quires. 

Making interesting, definite, 

assignments 

1) Varying to fit the abilities 
of the pupils 

2) Anticipating pupil diffi- 
culties and preparing for 
them. 

Developing judgment in 

changing one’s plan as the 

situation requires. 


. Getting thinking, new mean- 


ings, insights, understandings, 
and experiences. 


. Guiding children in setting up 


standards of achievement and 
in using these to evaluate their 
work. 

Allowing pupils to assume 
adequate responsibility. 
Developing and _ stimulating 
interests of children. 


Opportunity to observe many les- 
sons taught by critic from com- 
mon plans and opportunity to 
evaluate many such lessons under 
guidance. 


Opportunity for reviewing theory 
and seeing different techniques 
of teaching and learning. such as: 


a. 


c. 


Various types of drill lessons, 
later evaluated according to 
standards. 


Discussion evaluated accord- 
ing to: 

1) questions 

2) methods of group thinking. 
Creative learning evaluated. 
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. Reporting. 

Committee work. 
Appreciation. 

. Group planning. 

. Developmental lessons. 


SQM A 


16. Opportunities for conducting the 
. above various types of techniques 
and later evaluating them. 


17. Help in making informal tests, 
choosing forms, materials, types, 
etc. 


18. Help in giving standardized tests. 


19. Help in interpreting results of 
tests so as to 
a. Check on instruction 
b. Care for individual differences 
c. Determine further instruction. 


20. Help in making diagnostic tests, 
such as: 
a. Long division in arithmetic 
b. Ability to organize 
c. Ability to get main idea, etc. 


21. Help in making and using profile 
charts. 


22. Help in making and using class 
diagnostic charts. 


23. Help in planning for and manag- 
ing two or more groups at once. 


24. Help in preparing-permitting 
originality—the proper types of 
learning exercises to produce de- 
sired learning products. 


25. Help in carrying on all kinds of 
teaching activities with which he 
will be confronted in the field. 


26. Help in evaluating his own plans 
and teaching by using the rating 
scale at least twice a term. 

a. Being made conscious of his 
strengths. 

b. Being given definite construc- 
tive criticism for weaknesses. 
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THE TEACHER AND CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


What the student teacher has a right 
to expect of his supervisor: 


To make the student teacher aware of 
the importance of the management 
problem, its scope, and its opportu- 
nities for developing standards, at- 
titudes, skills, and habits in the chil- 
dren; to give him guidance and ex- 
perience in all management problems 


What the supervisor has a right to ex- 
pect of his student teacher: 


To help willingly in the performance 
of any task, if the performance of 
that task has an educational value 
for the student, or if his help will 
give the training teacher more time 
to assist the student teacher with oth- 
et problems. Hence, the training 
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he is likely to meet in the field. Hence, 
the student teacher has the right to 
expect training in: 


1. 


10. 


What constitutes acceptable stand- 
ards, attitudes, skills, and habits 
to be developed in the children 
and how to develop them througn 
proper management. 


What constitutes proper window 
shade adjustment, correct arti- 
ficial lighting, and best seating 
of pupils so that optimum light- 
ing is secured under the physical 
conditions of the room. 


What constitutes proper room 
temperature and humidity, how 
to control these in the school- 
room, and how to operate the 
heating system, if this is a respon- 
sibility of his supervisor. 


Operating the artificial ventilat- 
ing system. 


Seating the children properly, 
taking into account the types and 
sizes of seats and desks provided, 
the kind and arrangement of other 
equipment, as well as the lighting 
of the room. 


Setting up standards co-opera- 
tively with pupils for arranging 
the schoolroom so that it will be 
most usable and so that it will 
be attractive at all times. 


Displaying work attractively and 
in such a ‘way that the children 
can enjoy it and benefit from it. 


Setting standards of cleanliness, 
orderliness and neatness for the 
teacher and the school. 


How to develop the children’s 
pride in their school through 
getting their co-operation in se- 
curing and maintaining orderli- 
ness, cleanliness, and neatness. 


Developing in the children pride 
in their own personal appearance. 


10. 
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teacher should have the right to ex- 
pect the student teacher to: 


Do all in his power to maintain 
established standards, and to help 
develop in the children proper 
attitudes, skills, and, habits in all 
management activities. 


Be alert to window shade adjust- 
ment, artificial lighting, and seat- 
ing with respect to light, while 
he is in charge of the class. 


Be alert to temperature and hu- 
midity conditions in the school- 
room, maintain these at the prop- 
er levels, and operate the heat- 
ing system effectively if this is a 
responsibility of the supervisor. 


Air the schoolroom before school 
and at intermissions, as well as 
properly operate the artificial 
ventilating system. 


Seat the children comfortably and 
hygienically as well as for effec- 
tive work. 


Set up and maintain co-operative- 
ly with pupils that schoolroom 
arrangement which will make it 
most usable as well as most at- 
tractive from the outside as well 
as the inside. 


Display work attractively and so 
the children can enjoy it and prof- 
it from it. 


Meet the accepted standards with 
respect to cleanliness, neatness, 
and orderliness in himself and 
the school. 


Help the children set up standards 
for maintaining a neat and order- 
ly room. Enlist their co-operation 
in room housekeeping. See that 
they keep own desks in order, 
and that they put away books and 
equipment when thy are through 
with them. 


Help the children set standards 
for personal neatness and clean- 
liness, and help them develop a 
pride in personal appearance. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


Proper use and care of all equip- 
ment. 


Getting children to respect the 
rights of others so they will move 
about orderly and quietly. 


Carrying on many functions of the 
school simultaneously. 


Selecting, caring for, 


and using 
library books. 


Conducting excursions so _ they 
will have the desired educational 
value. 


Conducting extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and evaluating them. 


Providing safety training for chil- 
dren by taking advantage of daily 
situations that can be used for this 
purpose. 


The value of health inspections 
and the legal aspects involved. 


. Seeing the lunch hour as an op- 


portunity to train children in 
proper social values as well as 
a situation for much instruction 
in health problems. 


Keeping school records and mak- 
ing reports. 


Using duplicating machines. 


Setting up standards (co-opera- 
tively with the pupils) for play- 
ground conduct, and developing 
good playground activities with 
the equipment available. 


Locating and securing inexpen- 
sive teaching materials, and how 
to file these. 


Determining kinds and quantities 
of supplies needed and sources ot 
these supplies. 


Selecting and evaluating play- 
ground equipment. 


Complying with standards set up 
for recognition of various types 
of schools. 


Program planning. 
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14. 


20. 


22. 


23. 
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Teach the children how to use 


and care for the available equip- 
ment. 


See that the children move about 
the room orderly and quietly 
when in his charge. 


Help plan the day’s and term’s 
work so that as many phases of 
the program as possible will be 
functioning simultaneously. 


Help the children to learn how 
to use the library effectively and 
to care for it properly. 


Assist in planning and directing 
school excursions. 


Assist in and help direct extra- 
curricular activities. 


Take advantage of every opportu- 
nity to teach safety. 


Assist in informal health inspec- 
tions. 


Ass'st in and help direct lunch 
hour activities. 


Keep ‘school records accurately 
and neatly, and assist in the prep- 
aration of school reports. 


. Using effectively the available 


duplicating machines. 


Assist in playground supervision. 


Help collect and file materials. 
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Handling the problems of irreg- 
ular attendance, truancy, and de- 
linquency. 


Classifying and grouping chil- 
dren. 


Promoting children and dealing 
with the problems involved. 
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ETHICS IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


What the student teacher has a rightWhat the supervisor has a right to 


to expect of his supervisor: 


1. 


To inform him concerning the 
purposes and requirements of the 
codes of ethics adopted by the 
teaching profession, and to show 


him how to conform to these 
codes. 
To make him aware of the fact 


that as a representative of the 
teaching profession, he must be- 
come acquainted with and put in- 
to practice standards such as: 


a. Standards of conduct govern- 
ing his relations with’ pupils, 
parents, and community. 


b. Standards of conduct govern- 
ing his relations with his as- 
sociates. 


c. Standards of conduct govern- 
ing his securing and terminat- 
ing employment. 


expect of his student teacher: 


1. 


That the student is eager to learn 
and will spend time and energy 
to study and put into practice 
the codes of ethics. 


2. The same. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF THE TEACHER 


What the student teacher has a right 
to expect of his supervisor: 


A. 


To provide opportunity for the 


student teacher in his daily work 
to use books, magazines, bulletins, 
pamphlets, etc., dealing with the 
general work and problems of 
the profession as well as with the 
special phases in which the teach- 
er may be interested. 


To make the student teacher 
functionally aware of profession- 
al organizations and the contribu- 
tions they make to the advance- 
ment of the profession and its 
members. 


To make the student teacher con- 
scious of how travel and profes- 
sional meetings, conventions, and 


What the supervisor has a right to 
expect of his student teacher: 


1. 


That the student teacher is eager 
to learn and will spend time and 
energy effectively to observe and 
put into practice the supervisor’s 
recommendations. 


The same. 


. The same. 
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4. 


conferences promote the cause of 
education and the members of the 
profession. 


To develop in the student teacher 
a realization of the importance 
of further academic and profes- 
sional study. 


What the student teacher has a right 
to expect of his supervisor: 


1 


. To develop 


To make the student teacher 
aware of the fact that he is a rep- 
resentative of the school, that as 
such he has the responsibility 
properly to interpret the school 
to the public, and to show him 
how to do this. 


. To make the student teacher real- 


ize the importance of his person- 
ality and his personal appearance, 
to make him aware of the require- 
ments generally made of teachers 
in these matters, and to show him 
how to satisfy these requirements. 


. To make clear the teacher’s re- 


sponsibility for participation in 
and co-operation with nonschool 


community organizations for 


adults, youths, and children, and 
to assist the teacher to assume 
this responsibility. 


. To develop in the teacher a re- 


alization of his responsibility for 
parental education, and to teach 
him how to carry this on. 


. To make the teacher realize his 


responsibility for Parent-Teach- 
ers Association Community Club, 
Patrons’ Days, Entertainments 
and Contests, Conferences with 
parents, Reports to parents, Com- 
mencements, School paper, an- 
nuals, etc. 


. To make the teacher aware of 


the seriousness of his board and 
room problems, his recreation and 
social functions, his habits, his 
hobbies, and his associates out- 
side of school. 


in the teacher an 
awareness of the significance of 
his standards of living and the 
practical aspects of how and 
where he spends his money. 
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4. The same 


THE TEACHER AND THE PuBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM OF THE SCHOOL 


What the supervisor has a right to 
expect of his student teacher: 


1. 


That the teacher is eager to learn 
and will expend time and energy 
effectively to observe and put 
into practice the supervisor’s rec- 
ommendations. 


. The same. 


. The same. 


. The same. 


The same. 


6. The same. 


7. The same. 
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THE TEACHER AND His LEGAL SUPERIORS 


What the student teacher has a right What the supervisor has a right to 
to expect of his supervisor: expect of his student teacher: 


1. To give the student teacher in’ 1. To support the supervisor by do- 
his daily work opportunity to ing his utmost to contribute to 


learn the respective legal and the situation in which he is do- 
professional functions, duties, ing student teaching everything 
responsibilities, rights, and cour- that will make for the best possi- 
tesies of the school board, the ble relationships between supe- 
superintendent, the principal, the riors and subordinates. 


supervisor, and the teacher. 


2. To show the student teacher in 2. The same. 
his daily work how to maintain 
and improve relations with his 
legal superiors. 


Evaluation of the Term’s Work by the Student Teacher.—At the close 
of each term the student teacher is required to evaluate the work done 
during the term. He is asked to write a brief report which includes 
such items as the following: (1) the objectives that were to be ac- 
complished, (2) the subject matter taught, (3) the reasons for teach- 
ing cer‘ain subject matter rather than something else, (4) the materials 
and equipment used, (5) the methods of teaching used, (6) the activi- 
ties engaged in by the teacher and the pupils, (7) the remedial meas- 
ures taken if any were needed, (8) a discussion concerning whether 
or not the aims or objectives were attained, (9) a statement concern- 
ing the difficulties encountered, and (10) suggestions for improving 
the work. This evaluation is sometimes referred to as a work report. 

Evaluation of the Student Teacher’s Work.—Throughout the term 
the work of the student teacher is constantly evaluated and suggestions 
are given to help him improve. At the close of the term the training 
teacher awards a grade to the student teacher for the term’s work. 
This grade is sent to the office of the Director of Teacher Training-and 
Placement on a special form that is provided for the purpose. The 
grade is then transferred to a class card and finally recorded in the 
registrar’s office. The student teacher is also rated on the following 
activities, abilities, and traits by the training teacher: (1) lesson plan- 
ning, (2) scholarship, (3) insight into pupil activity, (4) ability in 
questioning, (5) use of English, (6) ability to discipline, (7) initiative 
and resourcefulness, (8) industry, (9) courtesy and tact, (10) willing- 
ness to co-operate, (11) sympathy with pupils, and (12) personal ap- 
pearance. The following scale is used in making the rating: A, Supe- 
rior; B, Above Average; C, Average; D, Below Average; and F, Un- 
satisfactory. In addition to this rating the training teacher also writes a 
personal evaluation or statement concerning the student teacher. The 
rating on the activities, abilities, and traits listed above and the per- 
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sonal evaluation or statement by the training teacher become a part 
of the student teacher’s credentials when he seeks employment after 
graduation. , 

In order that the student teachers and training teachers may have a 
clearer conception of and a mutual understanding of the meaning of 
the various activities, abilities, and traits on which the student teach- 
ers are rated an attempt has been made to define them in some detail 
through listing certain characteristics, activities, qualities, etc., of 
each. This list has been set up in the form of a self-rating scale which 
training teachers and student teachers are asked to use at various 
times during the term in order to rate the student teacher, show him 
his strong points and his weaknesses, and to form the basis for discus- 
sion intended to help him improve and thereby become a better teach- 
er. This scale is too long to include in this article. 








A WORLD COURSE 


World History 
SMITH-MUZZEY-LLOYD 


Up-to-date history, rich in in- 
formation and world-wide in 
scope. Simply written. Excellent 
teaching aids by an experienced 
teacher. 


World Geography 
BRADLEY 


Combines physical, economic, po- 
litical, and social phases. Stresses 
the importance of geography in 
world developments. Colored 


TWO GREAT SERIES 
PRACTICE READERS 


Practice Readers will do these things: Teach 
the fundamental comprehension skills: furnish 
practice for these skills: enable teachers to 
diagnose most of the problems in intermediate 
reading. Thousands of schools have adopted 
these books. 
THE SERIES 

Practice Readers, Book I, Grade 4 

Practice Readers, Book II, Grade 5 

Practice Readers, Book III, Grade 6 

Practice Readers, Book IV, Grade 7 

FREE LESSONS FOR TEST 
Write for further information and tests 


maps. 
The World in Literature EYE AND EAR shai 
COLLETTE-CROSS- 


These are a few of the many skills essential to 


STAUFFER 
Two unique anthologies designed 
to develop a world point of view. 
Widely varied selections, showing 
how peoples everywhere live, 
think, work, play. 


Ginn and Company 
165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 











word recognition developed by each book: ob- 
serve general form of words: use context clues 
in recognizing words: hear likeness of sounds in 
different words: distinguish words of similar 
form: analyze words by recognizing familiar 
parts. Used by thousands of teachers. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Mo. 























FOR A BETTER INTEGRATED PROGRAMME 


ELLIS F. WHITE 
State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 


It is not unusual for one engaged in teacher training to discover a 
person, who only a few years ago was a promising student, has now 
become a mediocre teacher steeped in tradition and giving only rarely 
any indication that things learned in training have been applied in 
the classroom. 

There are many causes for this unfortunate lack, or even regression, 
in professional growth. It has been observed, for example, that the 
young teacher is likely to copy the examples set by the noisiest, but 
not necessarily the best, member of the faculty in the first years of 
teaching. Then too, it is easier to establish a rigid control over a large 
class than it is to plan ever so carefully for learning democracy by 
living it through the school day. It does not take long for the young 
teacher to discover that those who enter the classroom with an air 
of authority, “shout down” disorder and establish a routine that 
clicks off the day with military precision still get paid for their efforts. 
A system that teaches for basic factual knowledges and skills through 
drill will rate well on a standardized achievement test. If such be the 
only evaluation of a teacher’s services the encouragement toward fill- 
ing the day with drill becomes tempting. 

Furthermore, the young, aggressive, inspired teacher who is anxious 
to become outstandingly successful all too often finds that ‘others on 
the staff are even antagonistic toward young people with ambitious 
ideals. Again comes the temptation to adopt traditional practices or 
at least to refrain from doing anything new that will be looked upon 
as a departure from customary procedures. 

There is at least one more reason, however, for the unfortunate 
regressions. It is a basic one and can be traced directly to the training 
institution. Altogether too frequently the campus school, laboratory 
or demonstration school has a faculty with a philosophy that is in 
considerable variance with that of the instructors of the college that 
teach educational courses. If the teachers college then sends its stu- 
dents out into public schools for observation and for practice teaching, 
the prospective educator is confronted with a possible third point of 
view. 


Is it any wonder that the product of pedagogical preparation is a mite 
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confused when faced with even a small class in the first crucial days 
of teaching? When this young person has observed teaching under 
supposedly ideal conditions, learned different ideas under the tutelage 
of instructors who prove theories by pointing in pages of textbooks, 
and has practiced teaching under anything but idealistic or theoretically 
utopian conditions, it might be expected that the first crucial days in 
the first teaching position may end tragically. 

Of course many young teachers are able to assimilate all three 
points of view, integrate them and emerge with wholesome sets of 
procedures. Others less able to clarify their thinking are fortunate 
enough to be influenced by forward looking supervisors and fellow 
teachers in their first positions. Even if the remainder, who may be 
less fortunate, should include only a few, the business of teacher 
preparation must have a program that will insure a wholesome trans- 
fer of well organized training. 

If a teachers college is to avoid this pitfall, its faculty should have 
a carefully organized method of approach to the problem. The first 
step might reasonably involve the formation of an education depart- 
ment with instructors of the campus school included as well as those 
who are responsible for teaching courses in education. 

But the organization of just another agency is not enough. Through 
departmental meetings, a common philosophy, a set of objectives, 
a point of view and a method of procedures should be agreed upon. 
This is no easy task when there is a wide divergence of opinion with- 
in the group. However, the greater the disparity, the greater is the 
need for such a plan. 

Having thought the matter through thus far, it might be wise to 
interpret the conclusions to the college faculty as a whole in order to 
inform the others and to receive their suggestions and criticisms. 
Subject matter specialists in other fields than education may not be 
expected necessarily to be in accord with the education department. 
Again, modifications, deletions, and amendments may become nec- 
essary in order to obtain the maximum degree of unanimity of opinion. 

If the college sends its students to school off the campus for periods 
of observation and practice teaching, the next step becomes that of 
selection of these training centers. The systems chosen for the co- 
operative work must meet satisfactorily certain criteria. First, they 
must have administrators and supervisors who will make it their busi- 
ness to see to it that only their very best teachers will be permitted to 
become co-operative teachers. Next, the administrative, supervisory, 
and teaching personnel must be willing to meet with college faculty 
members in order to formulate policies that will be consistent with 
the common philosophy, objectives, point of view, and procedures 
established by the education department. 
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These meetings will be likely to attract members of the co-operat- 
ing centers only if they are carefully planned in advance to give at- 
tention to brevity, pointedness, and consideration for suggestions con- 
tributed by the visitors. College faculty members must avoid the com- 
mon habit of expressing themselves dogmatically in a manner that 
causes guests from co-operating centers to feel that they are inferior. 
To carry this step one point further, college supervisors and students 
alike should realize that one slip in tactfulness when they visit a 
co-operating center may cause that system to refrain in the future 
from assisting in teacher training. 

Upon nearing the completion of their training, students are usually 
anxious to secure positions near their homes. The placement bureau 
must make every effort to guide these young people into teaching 
assignments where they are likely to enjoy professional growth, with 
location near their homes being given secondary consideration. 

Once they have begun their careers, these new teachers should 
be given follow up supervision by analytical members of the college 
faculty who will be able to see quickly any departures from accept- 
able techniques. This by no means implies that the beginning teacher 
may not be individualistic. It would indeed be unwise to drill upon 
a hard and fast set of rules of procedures that each person must em- 
ploy in order to become an acceptable teacher. Certainly a variation 
of methods would be looked for if the beginning teacher is to be ex- 
pected to meet the needs of pupils in the class. 


The important point is this, however. Confusion resulting from 
diverging philosophies of the college instructors, staff members of the 
campus school, and the faculty of co-operating centers is frequently 
so great that teachers all too often are unable to experience a fair 
start. A carefully co-ordinated program involving all three factors 
of pedagogical instruction, observation, and practice will give the 
drill necessary to start them with a firm foundation upon which to 
base stalwart professional growth and enjoyment of a successful teach- 
ing career. 


Assuming that this program has at least some degree of validity, 
with which of the groups can it best be instituted? Of the three seg- 
ments (theory, demonstration, and practice), that of the demonstra- 
tion is clearly the connecting link between the other two. There is 
reason to believe that those who demonstrate good teaching practices 
are in the best position to deal understandingly both with the course 
instructors and those who supervise practice teaching. 

In many teachers colleges, the demonstration teachers feel that they 
have been relegated into a position that is decidedly secondary to 
others on the staff. They frequently point to differences in salary as 
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THE SCHOOL 


in the American Social Order 


by NEWTON EDW ARDS and HERMAN G. RICHEY 
’ THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





THE SCHOOL IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER is a sound and 
successful attempt to describe the development of American 
education in relation to the ideals and social forces which 
have molded our civilization. The book is highly recom- 
mended for college courses in American educational history 
and educational sociology, and for professional redding for 
school administrators and in-service teachers. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


8 Boston NewYork Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 











an indication of this. There are two courses of action that they might 
take. The first, decidedly unsatisfactory, is to sit back and grumble. 
The second possibility is for them to make their importance felt in 
constructive action that involves becoming the focal point for institut- 
ing a co-ordinated program for the improvement of teacher training. 
Perhaps the ideas outlined above will offer some pertinent suggestions. 
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Arts 


Dank, MIcHAEL C. Creative Crafts 
in. Wood. Manual Arts Press, c1945. 
200p. 


A book giving well-written directions 
for coping saw woodwork, wood stippling, 
and relief wood-chipping. The information 
concerning materials and tools make this 
a valuable book. The techniques are given 
in detail and clearly described. The book 
would have been much better, however, 
had the chapter on Design and Project 
Section been left out. The decorative de- 
signs throughout the book are poor. 


McC.LInToNn, KATHARINE MorRISON. 
A Handbook of Popular Antiques. 
Random House, cl946. 46p. $2.95. 


A book which will interest the collector 
of small, less-expensive antiques such as 
china and glassware. Furniture is not dis- 
cussed. The subjects have been chosen with 
particular reference to what is available in 
the shops today, their comparative values, 
and the identifying marks of these collec- 
— items. The book needs more illustra- 

ons. 


McSpappen, J. WALKER. Operas and 
Musical Comedies. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., c1946. 607p. $4.50. 


A very valuable combination and conden- 
sation of Mr. McSpadden’s Opera Synopses 
(1911) devoted to grand operas, and _ his 
Light Opera and Musical Comedy (1936) 
which is undoubtedly the most inclusive 
listing available of musical stage works in 
lighter vein. There are brief historical es- 
Says prefacing each section of the book, but 
the brief, to-the-point synopses and the in- 
clusiveness of its more than 350 titles are 
its chief attractions. 


Mason, BERNARD S. The Book of In- 
dian-Crafts and Costumes. A. S. Bar- 
nes and Co., c1946. 118p. $3.00. 


_ A beautiful book. The photographs show- 
ing Indian costumes and the well-drawn 
illustrations would make the book a prize 
in any library. The interestingly written 
descriptions of costumes and crafts and il- 
Instrations of how they are made make 
the book a needed one for the study of 
Irdien life, pageants, and plays. 


PEARSON, HAypN S. The Country- 
man’s Cookbook. Whittlesey House, 
c1946. 309p. $3.00. 


This cookbook is not just another collec- 
tion of recipes but a cookbook of many 
unusual recipes. You feel as you read the 
recipes that they come right from the heart 
and that they have been tried and found 
delicious and satisfying. Bits of food his- 
tory are given throughout the book. The 
author certainly knows good food and likes 
it. 


Rockow Haze, K., and Rockow, 
Jutius. Creative Home Decorating. H. 
S. Stuttman Co., c1946. 319p. $3.50. 

The marginal index to illustrations is an 
unusual feature of this book. The pictures 
showing the right and wrong treatment in 
room decoration are particularly good. 
Decorative schemes for twenty rooms are 
illustrated in color. This book of photo- 
graphs, diagrams, and charts is an excel- 
lent guide for decorating and furnishing 
the home. 


RorFrey, MABEL. Simple Basketry for 
Homes and Schools. Pitman Publish- 


ing Corp. 9lp. $1.50. (Crafts for All 
Series). 


A small book full of information for the 
basket-maker. Directions and _ illustrations 
for making baskets of cane, willow, and 
rush are given in a clear, concise manner. 


STRINGHAM, EpwIn J. Listening to 
Music Creatively. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1946. 479p. $5.00. 


A really outstanding book for classes in 
the appreciation of music, whether college 
students, music clubs, radio study groups, 
or intelligent individual seekers for help in 
improving their musical understanding and 
taste. The approach is novel and psycho- 
logically up-to-date; the presentation is vivid 
and engrossing; and the emphasis is always 
on listening to the music itself in an intel- 
ligent and discriminating fashion—in the 
terms of the title—creatively. 


Children’s Literature 


ALDEN, RAymMonpd M. Once There 
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Was a King. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1946. 
176p. $2.00. . 


This is a new edition of The Boy Who 
Found the King which came out in 1922. 
The author also wrote Why the Chimes 
Rang. The colorful illustrations are by Eve- 
lyn Copeland. Grades 4-6. 


Barr, JENE. Conrad the Clock. Wil- 
cox and Follett Publishing Co., c1944. 
unp. $1.75 

A slight story with amusing pictures in 
bright colors. Conrad was a magic clock 
which accounts for the clever antics 
throughout the story. Grades 1-3. 


BENNETT, DorotHy A. The Golden 
Encyclopedia; illustrated by Cornelius 
DeWitt. Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
©1946. 125p. $2.50. 


This is one of the Giant Golden Books 
which are published by Simon and Schuster. 
The arrangement is alphabetical with many 
references to other articles but they are 
not given in the more familiar “See” meth- 
od used in adult books. For example, under 
Animals this comes at the end of the ar- 
ticle, “To learn about the different animals 
look under Birds, Fish. . .” Seven kinds 
are named and the Index is also mentioned. 


Grades 4-6, and teachers can use it in 
Brade 3. 
BEYER, EveELYN. All Babies Have 


Mumies and Daddies Just Like You; 
illustrated by Dahlov Ipcar. William 
R. Scott, Inc., c1946 unp. $1.00. 


A picture story-book comparing the fam- 
ily life of animals with that of humans. The 
child-like illustrations by Dahlov Ipcar are 
done in shades of yellows and browns. The 
book is spirally bound in cardboard covers, 
and is particularly well adapted for read- 
ing aloud to preschool children. 


Botton, Ivy. Son of the Land. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1946. 211p. $2.25. 


A story of medieval England and a 16- 
year-old boy who, though born a serf, loved 
freedom and learned that it has to be 
earned, even fought for and is not just 
a free gift. Junior and senior high school. 
Illustrations give good picture of the times. 


Bootu,. Esma Ruipeout. Nyanea’s 
Two Villages. Friendship Press, c1945. 
126p. $1.00. 


A story of Africa which will be useful 
in grades 4-6 to give an understanding pic- 
ture of some of the African tribes. It shows 
too some differences in villages where mis- 
sionaries have been and where they have 
not reached. The book shows the good side 
of the coming of the white people. 


Britt, EtHet C. Madeleine Takes 
Command. Whittlesey House, ¢1946. 
204p. $2.00. 


Frontier life in early Canada is presented 
through the courageous story of Madeleine 
de Vercheres, who with her two brothers 
and a garrison of only seven ople de- 
fended their home fort against hostile In- 
dians. The story has historical background 
and the kind of romantic action that will 
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make it appeal to junior nagp-athoet pupils. 
The numerous black and white illustrations 
depict life in pioneer times. 


BROWN, JEANETTE P. A Little Book 
of Singing Graces; illustrated by 
Lloyd Dotterer. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, c1946. unp. 


A charming group of traditional Graces 
for little children. The melody is given for 
each. and attractive illustrations make it 


an ideal gift book for children 1-4. 


Burcess, THORNTON W. The Crooked 
Little Path; illustrated by Harrison 
Cady. Little, Brown and Co., 1946. 
184p. $1.75. 


This is a pest Burgess book and will 
be read by children with some pleasure. 
Might be used as a “ladder list” book to 
lead children to better nature books. 


COBLENTZ, CATHERINE CATE. 
quoya. Longmans, 
1946. 199p. $2.50. 


A delightful story for young people. 
Sequoya, a Cherokee Indian, lived in the 
days of Andrew Jackson. There is excite- 
ment and suspense. It is of unusual in- 
terest for children of this day to learn of 
a people who had no alphabet and how 
exciting it was to be able to write. Some 
even thought that it was the pre wweng J of 
on spells. For junior and senior high 
school. 


Se- 
Green and Co., 


DELAFIELD, CLELIA. Mrs. Mallard’s 
Ducklings. Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard Co., c1946. unp. $2.00. 


This is an informational, as well as a 
recreational nature story for young readers 
up to about the fourth grade. The text 
relates the story of how Mr. and Mrs. 
Mallard Duck raise their family of fourteen 
little ducklings in the bunch grass along 
the lake. The twelve full-color nature prints 
and the similarly-colored end papers by 
Leonard Weisgard will delight grown-ups 
as well as the youngsters. 


Fmery, ANNE. Tradition. Vanguard 
Press,’ Inc., c1946. 250p. $2.50. 


A well-written understanding story of 
Japanese-American young ple and their 
problems, and that of other high school 
boys and girls in accepting them as Ameri- 
cans without the hyphen. An excellent book 
for high-school young people and an addi- 
tion to the material on minority groups. 


GaRST, SHANNON. Sitting Bull, 
Champion of His People. Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., c1946. 189p. $2.50. 


Shannon Garst has produeed in Sitting 
Bull another very readable biography for 
gga’ high school readers. Through the 
ife of this famous Sioux chief is presented 
the Indians’ struggles against the white 
man’s intrusion. The story has plenty of 
action and thrilling adventures, and the 
black and white illustrations by Elton C. 
Fox portray perfectly the spirit of the story. 


GorsKa. Hatina. Prinee Godfrey. 


Rov Publishers. c1946. 207p. $3.00. 


Fenner, an authority on Chil- 


Phyllis 
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dren’s books, wrote the introduction in 
which she gives this book her unqualified 
approval. The author is Polish and the il- 
lustrator is Polish. The tales are reminiscent 
of the King Arthur stories. Good for story 
telling and for reading aloud. Grades 4-6. 


Haywoop, CAROLYN. Penny and 
Peter. Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1946. 
160 p. $2.00. 


The author of B is For Betsy presents 
in Penny and Peter a lovable story of the 
————. and daily adventures of two 
mischievous little boys of six and eight 
years. The story has spontaneity and hu- 
mor and the numerous black and white il- 
lustrations by the author enhance the text. 


HoLBerGc, RutH LANGLAND. Captain 
John Smith, the Lad from Lincoln- 
shire. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1946. 
181p. $2.00. 


A historical tale for junior high- 
school pupils. It begins when John Smith 
was a farmer’s son and carries him through 
many thrilling adventures, through the 
founding of Jamestown, and even to his 
death in 1631. 


JACKSON, K., and Jackson, B. Farm 
Stories; illustrated by Gustaf Teng- 
gren. Simon and Schuster, Inc., c1946. 
92p. $1.50. 


One of the very attractive Giant Golden 
Books series. This one was awarded the 
prize in the Herald Tribune Spring Book 
award. For younger children. 


KLEEMAN, Rita HALLE. Young 
Franklin Roosevelt. Julian Messner, 
Inc., c1946. 191p. $2.00. . 


This biography of Franklin Roosevelt is 
devoted primarily to the youth of the re- 
markable FDR. The great leader is Fc 
sented as a likeable, ordinary boy w! 
hobbies and experiences should appeal to 
students of junior high-school age. His 
later political life is briefly told without 
prejudice. There are numerous black and 
white illustrations by Lawrence Dresser. 


Kout, Grace L. A Picture Almanac 
for Boys and Girls; designed and il- 
lustrated by Samuel Nisenson. Garden 
City Publishing Co., c1942. unp. $2.00. 

This book has some of the qualities of an 
almanac and some of anniversaries and 
holidays. It tells what happened of great 
interest on each day of the year, including 
thi about living people as George Ber- 
nard Shaw and about Be as long ago 
as Cleopatra. The index will make 
book useful to use in finding facts. It will 
= a ee source for —— y 21 
or assembly programs, and for ys. 
It will have a decided value in providing 
short ~¥ "7 | material for the boy or 
girl who is not interested in long narrative 
writing. Grades 5-7. 


Kunnarpt, Dorotuy. More Please. 
the Hungru Animal Book. Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., c1946. unp. 


A “toy” book which, while attractive, 
will neither wear nor give children back- 
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ground for real books. It creates a desire 
for all play. 


Lau, JOSEPHINE SANGER. Beggar Boy 
of Galilee. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
c1946. 192p. $2.00. 


An imaginative story of Caleb who lived 
during the time of Christ. It is an excel- 
lent ny» | to interest boys and girls in 
grades 4-6 in further Bible stories. It makes 
the characters living people. 


MacDonaLp, GOLDEN. The Little 
Island; illustrated by Leonard Weis- 
oy Doubleday and Co., c1946. unp. 
2.50. 


The Little Island by the author of the 
Little Lost Lamb tells in poetic prose of a 
little island in a world of spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter with each season’s ac- 
companying plants and wild life. The beau- 
tifully-colored full-page illustrations, by 
Leonard Weisgard, add a magic touch to 
the descriptive text. The story is for grades 
one to four, but can easily be read aloud 
to younger children. 


Moore, CLEMENT CLARK. The Night 
Before Christmas; animated by Meg 
Wohlberg. Crown Publishers, c1944. 
unp. $1.00. 


Although Meg Wohlberg makes beauti- 
ful illustrations, this combination of “pop- 
ups” and items that move is a play 
and not a book. 


Potter, BEATRIX. The Tale of Peter 
Rabbit. Fideler Co., c1945. unp. $1.00. 

This new edition of the well-loved Tale 
of Peter Rabbit preserves the original text 
by Beatrix Potter with illustrations in color 
by Dirk. While the new illustrations are 
expressive, they lack the appeal, and can 
hardly be compared with the original Pot- 
ter edition. 


ROGERS, FRANCES, and BEARD, ALICE. 
Jeremy Pepper. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1946. 271p. 


Jeremy was an apprentice to a glass 
blower. It is the famous Stiegel factory in 
Pennsylvania in 1743. The story is exciting 
and will be of interest not only to the 
young people for whom it was written 
but also to collectors to whom the name 
Stiegel means “the best in glass.” 


SEE, Sam. The Eye-Cue Mother 
Goose and Other Tales. S. C. Platt, 
c1946. unp. $1.25. 

This is a play book which is really a jig 
saw puzzle with ve few pieces in each 


nicture. I would prefer it in a box rather 
than as a book. 


STALL, Dorotuy. Chukchi Hunter. 
—" Morrow and Co., c1946. 224p. 
2.00. 


The story of Ankat who lived in Siberia. 
This gives a good picture of primitive life 
and the difficulty with which new ideas are 
received. Grades 4-6. 


VARBLE, RacHet M. Romance for 
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Rosa. Doubleday and Co., 1946. 276p. 
$2.00. 


This gives a good picture of life in the 
London of the 1660’s, and when Rosa's 
parents both died she went to Virginia as 
a “bound girl.” Her life in Virginia and her 
romance came to her when she was seven- 
teen, though she had to wait 18 months be- 
fore she had finished her period of inden- 
ture. Girls in grades 6-9 will like this 
story. 


WanrrEN, BILLY. Ride, Cowboy, Ride! 
Reynal and ‘Hitchcock, Inc., c1946. 
187p. $2.50. 


A cowboy story for boys in grades 4-6. 
Danny learned what cowboys do and how 
important it is to follow orders. The author 
drew the pictures too. The end papers are 
in color while the rest of the illustrations 
are in black and white. 


Weser, LENORA MATTINGLY. Riding 
High. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1946. 
295p. $2.50. 


This is by the author of Sing for Your 
Supper; Meet the Malones; and other stories 
for young people. In this story a dude 
ranch is the locale and Mrs. Weber's read- 
ers will welcome another of her stories 


about young people. Junior and senior high 
school. 


WELILs. Peter. Dolly Madison’s Sur- 
prise John C. Winston Co.. c1946. unp. 
$1.25. 
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This book might be used to interest comic 
strip readers. e author also wrote Mr. 
Tootshistle’s Invention which is a great 
favorite. Children should know that this is 
not accurate history and then the carica- 
tures will add to their interest without 
distracting from their appreciation of the 
characters. Dolly Madison never looked nor 
acted as she is shown in the pictures but 


the book may lead to other books not so 
bizarre. 


WERNER, ELsa JANE, comp. The 
Colden Bible, From the King James 
Version of the Old Testament; illus- 
trated by Feodor Rojankovsky. Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., c1946. 124p. $2.50. 

Selected parts of the King James Version 
arranged to read smoothly. This should 
make a good introduction to reading the 
Bible itself. Grades 4-6, The illustrations 
may give the book wider use and art classes 
in 7-9 may use the book also. 


ZiM, HerBert S. Elephants; illus- 
trated by Jovy Buba. William Morrow 
and Co., 1946. unp. $2.00. 


The author of Submarines and Rockets 
end Jets here presents simply and accurate- 
ly the story of elephants for elementary 
school readers. Black and white illustrations 
by Joy Buba authentically depict the life 
and habits of this amazing animal and do 
much to add to the value of the book as 
supplementary informationa! reading. The 
large, clear type makes the book usable as 
early as first and second grades. 











A series by distinguished authors 
experienced in the classroom and 


as authors of arithmetic text- 
books: 


YOUNG AMERICA 


ARITHMETIC 


for 





by John R. Clark 
Caroline Hatton Clark 
and others 


With NUMBER BOOKS for 
grades 1 and 2 


(Also workbooks, by the same au- 
thors, planned to supplement any 
modern textbooks.) 


Recently Published 


Mathematics for the Consumer 


By Schorling-Clark-Lankford, authors 


of Mathematics in Life-Basic Course 


Chemistry and Human Affairs 


By Price and Bruce (Laboratory Man- 


ual in preparation). 


Better Reading and Study Habits 


A workbook for high schools by Kelley 
and Greene, authors of Jowa .o.lent 


Reading Tests. 


Jobs and Small Businesses 


By Kotite. A vocational guide. 


Measurement and Description of 


Personality 


By Raymond B. Cattell. A survey of 


findings of recent research. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Just Published 


A HISTORY 
of the 


PROBLEMS 
of 
EDUCATION 


By Joun S. BRUBACHER 





Professor of the History and Philosophy of Education 


Yale University 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education 


688 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated. $4.00 


The author of this important new book offers a “longitudinal” approach to 
the history of education, in which each chapter traces the development, from 
antiquity to the present day, of some major educational concept, such as 
aim, method, and curriculum; elementary, secondary, and higher education; 
political, psychological, and philosophical bases of education; and the like. 
Each chapter begins and ends with contemporary interests, and historical 
materials selected and introduced because they are relevant to an understand- 
ing of current education. 


Send for a copy on approval 


MceGRAW HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 














Education Texts 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
Luella Cole 


Based on the latest research available on all important aspects of 
teaching, this text is divided into three main sections—reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. “The book is more convenient for use in school situa- 
tions than any other now published. It is almost a ‘must’ for an up-to- 
date school.” Peabody Journal of Education, July, 1946. 


455 pages 


a = 


DEVELOPING THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


J. Paul Leonard 


This text makes specific suggestions for curricular improvement. “It 





shows its scholarship by its substance. not its pretense. Any student 
desiring a scholarly overview of the secondary-school curriculum can- 
not afford to overlook Developing the Secondary School Curriculum.” 
The Educational Forum, November, 1946. 


560 pages 
$3.50 


Rinehart & Co., Ine. 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16 

















